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ABSTBftCT ' ' ■ 

The report liscusses acti-vities of a first- year 
project to iden*i£y ana solvt personnel ESCbleBS in the Paraily 
Sstvicas Division of the Missouri Dapartrasnt of Social Setvices. ft 
specific objective of the pro3ect vf a a to aeyelop caxeer laaflets 
within Misaoiiri's state govirni«nt ageiclea which Hculd increase 
satisfac tion ana worker procluctivity . Thf document Is presented 
s^vsn chapters, chapter 1 Introaucei the piojact and discusses' 
organizational problems iaentified in a 1 976 survey of 1200 Family 
Secvicaa Division caseworktra and supervisors, chapter 11 provides an 
overview of the most frequently mantictied pEcbleins, incluaing 

^o^ganii at Ion al sprawl, interpersonal iicblaBi, and low aal.aries. 
Chapter III coinparss pcoblens iaentifisa by Division pitsonnel with 

■probleoa iasn*;ified in a national survey of Fersonnel in social 
sac.vic9S agincies conducted by the D«partient of Health, Bducation, 
and Welfare in 1975. Chapters IV and v analyze results of the survey 
in fens of 13 aimensiohi, Includiiig jcb iiessurQ, role overload, 
aliemtlons, job Botivation, power, and coaniunicat 1 ens. Chapter vi 
presents responses fffferfd to open-indea questions dealing with 
improving work si*uatioas, guality of fervices, Itptoving 

. ef feeti venesa, anfl malclng social service jots easier. The final 
chapter offtrs suggestions for the s^ccnd fhaae of +he prcjfict. 
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BRIEF STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



Ssvsn bas object fVBi have been established for the Section 1115, 
Research and Demons trit ion Grant i Gsmmonly ra far red to is th% 



"Manpower Plann 
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tng Project'* within the Mlsiourl Dapartment of Soctil 
ton of Family Servfces. These were to fdantlfy tha 
major manpower problsnii of the Dtvlifon of Fimlly Servleas; to identify 
potential solutioni to those problems; to test the potential solutions 
In demonitrat i on projects; to developi testp and implement a Manpowar 
Planning Management Information System; to establish mechiinlinis for 
continual dita gathering^ analyslSt feedbick and evaluatfon; to dsvalop 
a plan for post^grant, agency-wida imp lamentation of feasible ma npowar 
polfcles and MIS developed by the project; and to develop iin 
insti tutfonal lied internal feedback system far post-grant identification 
and treatment of manpower problems. 

In the pages which follow are the results of the first year'i efforts 
towards those objactivei. We beUeve that ieveril critical personnel 
problems have been Identified along with solutions that will be teitad 
In demonitrit ion act ivf ties during the second year of the project. The 
Manpower Planning Management Information System that has been designed 
will provide the Division of Family Services with one of the most advanced 
data based human resources management systems In any stats agency. The 
Job analysis and attitude diagnosis will be used to develop career 
ladders that will hopefully provide greater motivation and Job satisfaction 
and lead to major improvements In worker product ivi ty and effectiveness. 
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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 



As a necesiary first atep in the developBent of demonstrations in the 
aaaond year of the Manpowar Planning Projects an effort was undertaken to 
bring into sharper foaui the organiEational problems that act as a deter- 
rant to improviiig the Division's ef fectivenesa* These Impedimenti to 
improved parforinance were examined from three perspectives i 

• The organisational climate (diagnostic survey) 

• The nature of the work (FJA Survey) 

• The distribution of the work (Workload Survey) 

This volume eKamines deterrents to Division effectiveness from the organi- 
zational ollmate perspective. For purposes of this research effort, 
organisational climate can be defined as the "atmosphere" within the 
Division as expressed from the viewpojUit of the personnel who work there* 

s 

Issentlallys 13 perceptual climate dimensions were eKMljied and tnaluded 
such facets as job satisfaction, pressure and motivation^ Interpersonal 
relations and communication. A complete list of these dimensions can be 
found in the appendices to this volume* 

Including the Summary ^ there are seven chapters to this volume which 
are organized to display a logical progression of investigation into the 
problems of the organiaation. Chapter 2 of this report sunmari^ei the 
observationa of project staff on the comments of Division personnel during 
the ntttserous interviews that were conducted throughout the State* This 
chapter is Intended to provide an overview of what Division peraonnal per^ 
calved as Important deficiencies in the organiEationt While numerous 
. problams could he characterized as cllmate--generated ^ others related to tha 
taanagra^nt practices of Division personnel* 

Chapter 3 provides a detailed comparison of the Division* a organisa- 
tional survey with a similar national survey conducted on behalf of DHEW/SRS 
in 1974* The purpose of this chapter is to obtain another basis for identi- 
fying specific climate*related problCTs that may appear in the Divtsion and 
to provide a more doctmanteds quantitatively oriented basis of comparison 
for assessing the relative degree of these organisational deficiencies. 



Chapter 4 provides thm first Itv-il of analysis of the Orgaalgatioaal 
Dla^ostla Survey. It degcxlbesj in terni of the 13 climate dloierisloriSj 
the degre© of favorablsness of the responses by type of staff aad location. 
The purpQse of this chapter is to provide an Inttial first cut at the 
survey In an mttenipt to discern any patterni In the results that wuld 
rarrant further Mslyiti* A secondary purpose wm to place the Division 
of Family Servlcas within the context of a theor-y developed by Heaiii 
Likert that aeaka to categorize organ.lzations firom the least desitable 
"exploitive authoritarian" to the note desirable ''participative'* system- 

On the basia of the reiults from Chapter 4^ Chapter 5 eKteads the 
analyils to an aji--depth search for ralationahipB among the survey itMns, 
Sto survey items xgere ahos%n as depeiident or eritarion variables and ^ere 
analyzad using a multivariate stepwise regression method. The ariteriom 
variables were ragressed on between 29 and 79 otrhar question Items, the 
e^cact n iiinh Ar varying with the regreision Involved. These variablea, along 
trith actual computer outputs are displayed in the appendices (AppeiidlK T) # 

Chapter 6 la an e:ctansloa of Chapters 4 and 5| asd provides the 
iummary results of the open-beaded questions IricLuded In the survey* 
Content analyses ©f 200 queitlonnalres wsfe condiictsd and oomputeriEed 
frequency counts wre provided to aid in the ^ite^up of this ohapter. 
The primary purpose of these open-ended questions was to illicit Informa^ 
tion B.nd suggeations to improve the w^erk situation that could be coasidered 
in developing the demonacration* ' ' 

Chapter 7 discusses possible demonstrations for the aeeond phase of 
the project* Essentially, five defflonstrations are proposed for consider-* 
atlon which represent an outgrovrth of the entire proje^^t wrkp rather than 
just the results dsscxtbed in the preceding chapters of this volume* To 
better understand why each demonstration has beM ^proposedp it is iuggested 
that the other volumes on thia pToject be revte^ved as well. The purpose of 
these dOTonstrations it to alter three facets of the organliationi 

• The taska that wrkers perfonii Inoludiag both their number 
(workload allocation) and rnix (job redesign). 

• The organisational cligiate perceived by staff "as it affects 
their attitudes (e.g., job satisfaction), behavior (e.gi , 
turnover)^ and performance (e^g,, case production, errorsj etCi)» 

• The qualif Icaticns required by staff to jerform functions that 
achieve the gQals of the organisation. 



Chap tar 2 



DismrssioN oi organizational problems based iipon intekviews 
WITS msmmx division of limLY sisvicss personnel 

PUBPCSJ 

thm pwpo3% of this chapter is ta stjMmarl^e the QOTOants o£ Diviaioii 
of FBsdlf Sar^icM personnel ragsrdiiig their parcmpcion of orsani^atiQnaL 
and m^pa^er problMS. It la tsttoatad chac during the first yaar, tht 
projaet scaff (both atats-hirad and cQntractor) had faes-to^face contact 
with ovmt a thouaaJid of the Division of Famiiy Servleea peraotmsl. Con- 
tacta i^mtm primarily in the form of group diicusslons and covered alsiost 
all ft^ctional lavels within tha orgMlzation* Tha prifflary obj estiva of 
these discussions ^aa to obtain assiitanee froo tham la daveloping the data 
coiLe^tio© Inatrtments but, la addition, projaot parsoaaal ware most la tar- 
astad obtaiaJjis aaslatanca from Cham In idaatlfylag problam areas that 
ahculd be resaarchsd « 

At the gutaat It ahould be noted that the matsrial diacusaad la this 
Qhaptsr raprasaats the obsarvatlona ^ attltudaa and parcaptioas of thosa 
Dtvtslom parsoanal Inttrvli^ad, la aome laatMcae tha accuracy of thsli 
eoOTtota can ba backed up with empirical evideaoa that aither they or 
projact staff wara able to collecti iJX other caaasj hoMvar, the aomsxita 
railict thalr parcaptiom based oa either peraonal a^tparlaaoa or hearsay 
aTldioca from othars that eanaot ba docusiantad with '^ard" avldance* Km^ 
gatdlss^ of tha machod la which thalr opiilona wera foraed, prejact staff 
fotiad tlia iaf ormatlofi they ralayed of consldarabls vaiua in £orsailat±a| a 
motm raailsttc md beatflcial research md devalopmant projact. 

IROBL^ mNAGTOG LARGE ORG^IZATIONS 

Adiajjii.jtrativ^a Autonoay 

la otir iatervlft%?g with Division peraoanal, particularly those la tlie 
iD^er %chalotsa of Che orgattl2ation» we foimd that May of thair complalacs 



could be chMactiiiged m Glinace-qtlMted, , much of what thmy dia* 
ciiased dealt ^ith the ataesphtM of tht otgmimtiQn^ much as pewotiQ&l . 
turbiilance, iaeffectlve comaimication and eKcessiva adalnistracive ^an^ 
strmiatg* WTiilii it la aoc imusaal to raMive aommints such as thase, 
it waa Bowm^At surpriatng to find that v'^^ imi of thmlr probleM could 
he chaxaetB]fi^ed aa cli%nt^rlaaMd^ Cas workers, in particular, fait 
coafidant thaC Chey could perlora thair joba well if they racmiva poaitive 
support from cha organiaatioat 

While cQSEpl^ats r%|ardlag wetkini ootidltiQna (alifflata) wra wrs 
pra^valMLt thoaa perisusal la tha lot/ar acRalona off Che orgMization, 

su<di coi^laiiits^wara by M maans absaat io. othsr higher lairal^ of the 
orgaai^atioa, Thair coofllaittta hoM^sr w^te fflora or lata diractad ac ths 
Scata lailaia^ura and fadersl authoricle^* E^cprMafona of powarlaeiOMa 
parvadad all achtlons of ths orgaatgatlou, tfio&m. la samtoT adjninis tratiya 
pdslcloM ascpraasad dlssatisf aacion with the as^ceaaiva CQntrol that tha 
Stats le^slature Mid fadaral authorltlar «arslaad ovar pTograraa of banafita 
mA sarvlcaa to Miaaotirt Msldanta, Umdat chaae alrcifflataiacea , parsoanal 
fiad llflited opportunity to in^olva thata^alvaa in the ffQrmulati'oa of 
aubacistiY^ policy, not a^an in thm devalopmemc of tha progrMa that arlaa 
froia thaae pollciaa* to a large a^tw^t they liava Ba« ascladed from sharlag 
in thaaa rMpouaiWilltiaa mi ftad that «ac of thair ^fo^t ta ^mdad in 
copi^l with tha currgntt ija^s of Faderal and Stata ragulatians^ or at baat^ 
aaaxching for wmys to mora effieiantly awaga programs and rssQurdsi 
foraulatad md alloeatad fcy these QUtatd© tRa Dlvlaion* 

Gro^h in Caaaloads 

A curaory a^iaiaatlod of the statiaclcs oa Ittaaourl p^hlic aaslatanea 
prograM ravaala a literal a^cploaiofl in tha growth of those prograM md 
tha arabar of racipients recai^ag^ hwa£lti« Ovar the aix^yaar parlodj 
rfl970*75,co^iaad atmta-fedaral a^aaditursi tacreaaad by OTar oiia^-ehlrd, 
froia iZSJ to $335 i^lltoo* The largest pro|ram ^paaalon occurred in tha 
ADC progras ^hert 29,000 fMsilie^ ware recai^ag benefits ia 1969 and, as of 
October 1976, oirer SS^OOO famLllea ware racsi^ag banaflts- Reported 
Incidents of child abuaa ha^ aore thaa trtplad linca mandatory raportlng 
became effactiva in 1969 • The fata of growh in such Incldanti ovar the 
past three fiscal years has bean averaging over 30Z aanually* Durljig tha 
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Chirtemn*month p€fio4 endiag Septeabi^ff 30, 1076, the nu^fet of calls re- 
I; . ceivad over ths *'hot'^iiJift'* TecsntJy lfl#talltd by the Dlyisloti approaclied 

13,000^ involviiig mwly 25,000 cftlld^en mder the aga of 17, 
g.;, The growth ia soaltl ^al£a?e ptQgrataa Is not, of coui-ae^ llnilced to 

|: masQuri* BatWMa H 1970 Ft IS'S, the ostion Increased such apending 
1^ from |14S,8 blUion $286,5 blllloA (federal, state md IocmI expendlturag 
V ara Includad in thes^ f tgurta) ; a b^^eaMown of thess e^tpenditurai by prograin 

G : and yaar is £om4 iti labia 2*1, 

NatiQaallyi che riuj^ar of f^ilieg involved in ADC ptogratta |tev from 
1,88 nlllion to 1969 to 3*57 tftHlion in 1976.^^ Gtovth in ahtld abusa la 
spfflewhat mora dilflctilt to docitwtxt, ±MamacR aa states differ ia Chtir 
handling of such am^0w Tabl^ 2-2 su*^rlEea the inforaatioa that is 
currently availatle (iafo^swtton &owa0 was recoramanded to GRC by Che U*S, 
Departmant of Healthi Edueatioti mi Walfmre)* 

Itt spite of thta near phatioflenal grot^th In progrOTa o^ar th& past 
aevaral years theirs kM not been ^ ^ig&tftcwt ai^antion tn the niifflber of 
persomiel who ara ohatfged to tfianage execute tfieM progrgws imder the 
Dlviaioii of Fwailf St^v^leas, In ft 19705 thii averagt nittAer of earpLoyees 
was 5^260; as of Dctobtr 19 76^ ttim nwber stood at 5,456, a diffsrenQe of 
approrimataly FtitfthW e^wrtfi^ttcin of t%m data over that tim^ psrlod 

revaajs that the pealc lewl of inploys^nt waa reached In June 1973^ vhen 
5,844 asployaes t^ar% on the DtvtSMn's t'Olea, approKtBiacely 1Q% Mte. than 
tha avaraga of TS 1970. 

Whlla adadni^ ttaclva coati ftav% grown by about thrae^fonrthH Oirar the 
aix-yeaf parlod M 1970^75, the bulk of these e^endlturei hava gens tha 
payiBant of personnel* Roaghly 70$ of tha Imoraase in admtnistrati^e costa 
: Is accDuatad for by higher parsomel salarl^g. If budgetary data available 

- in tha annual reports of the Pliristofl of FMily Sar^cea la a fair repra- 
sentation of all pxpeciditurea by th% Pivialcn, one eifl ooneluda tfiat this 
organiaation is cbatact^riaed as bl^ly labor- Intansive ai opposed to 
organisations wh©#s fi«i^tiona amd outpute require a apra eapltal«intanBlve 
oparatlofl. Based on, dlSGiwaioM ^ith various Division petaonnel, both 
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•i^Data for a969 come from Che. ScatistAeal AbstTflee. of chft. Untced SeateB 
CBureau of the Census, tJ.S, Dept. of Comer ce) | daca for 1976 Pab^tc Assist ance 
Staeifltics (U.S. Dept, of Heaith, Education and Welfare, SBS/AAtS/SCSS 
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TabLi 2.1 — Social welfare tscpendltures ^der pubUc programs, 
flaeal yearas 1929-751 

(In rillions) 



OM^-^tirtl^^ dlsAbUilT* and 
ttapofy? d^buity loaur- 
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Source: Skolnik^ A* 
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bdnta wm^ ptytasniM ibmad. f]sml ead^ Juni ^ fDf f ^ii^^ 

tov Fe^fU tiUplof M tad cs^r^i^mBn* itwd& idjaitmefii A&d uiia^ 

aiuS iU£« df admiA^tsrlni itnta pliM Md sUDer? ymt mtsJl« 
Admiai4tl%iiTS tip^^d^ of &U prt^U plliil ail data £»r Ab%^ 

'ftielyd^ in total dwtl? abOTeriHiudtt a^mistimtt^e etp^nMi^ t^^l 
mOt&k lepsn^lf biii ineiiiaid tor tniire mgtim In pff Mlag itna. 

* Ciib ia<l |iaedi£«i bin§hU paid undir Ftdefftl aiid St^li liv^a b^pE^t^Pi 
tamios Mriift. B^e ttmds, and $elMsiuft>m. Insiudes Aly^iks and Hil^^ j| 
bi|i2uU&i ss^ao. Adtainistr^ilTii ^£ df prlrste mwti 4f it^iniurpn 
BOI «?^blii. SUrtlni 10^0. Fedeml eipfliidllUiti tnoluag '*^lack \um 
bMSI pr&f tiy&s admint»Urcd br iocl&l Secuxitj Admiptstfa^iOEi iad ^ 
DipfT^int 9f Wbor. 

if JUDfit«nti ^f£gDric&l pmiF&ms under W Social ietyric^ A^t 
CfbsQ But* loairfundiV ttiivr^ ^Htsa^. StanUig ii/^. la^lUd^ warM 

Ifteliided in toUl for public assiitsn^ sbor^; "Win^^f in^dl^l p^fmHti 
Ibizl^de^miriiitTatiTflnpeiis^ofmedi^ aaiiitaiigB (.Niidl^id^ prdSr^rii- 
^\&infta m$m Jaiiu^ roar 1^73 djiu repres^t^t ^d&ilHi^ 

» '^S'0rK r«U#f, oihif tm^re^iifiy aid, iufplui food tor the fteeUf * npUt\iU^ 
•fid refugtd £iii$taQea» «nd work<^x{^iliii^ iruuiini proimifaa uiudtr tl^« 
£€ofidmie Opportu&itir Act snd ins CoBiDrAh^miye £mpb^ip| ib4 

>« £i£lute iiau and ld<^I dlpflndilures for domlQiiUfT inalita^ 
Uo^ othtr tMn intntai or tubertuloili and ^r?tct$ In ^onri<^c(ion 9/\tti 
OABDUU ^XMts tsmpOMr disabiUty InJUimn^, y^of kmeo'i conip^r^^f 



i^lfldadts *ne^t^i fer miliary dtp^ndtm ft^mes. 
InUadia i^f^ieis fef crtepie^ ehiWf«ii* 

iui^iftefie# pai^enU 0 disabled vgiirAnP undirgoifit emintz^g shiM frsis 
wetiMi' ^n^lsni ttn^ ^mp€n#%liQii ^ ^tef^ni' idUefilloti iub^np^ 

r^#r»l #^|Hn4fSUf%s toi AdAiitiscMlif^ (Ouici Qf Sda^^y^l 
Mdi r#^iMh included in vstsloWs 
» C^si InigiE^n for ro^tiAhal Bnd ^U^i^a ladtade^ wiib 

» .^4tdM lirri^ r^^ftrih la eialuM ftd^lnii^ 

^ Fedf nil elp^rtdllQr^ npMat pnfQ^lf lUf^liM food &r Initttiitioni^ 
» Sainplia 0^ for seliodii &ad £f^^aii Un4sr H&tlgQBt Sahool LUsObi 
ttad 0hUd S^ea m lyftd^ ftpfMsnt di^i^ apprdbrli^ 

Ailpf^nR Prita^l^ Qbild woif^^rr i^tf ah4of th« ^o^l S^oOH^ 
Ae£, Siartinsr ijiO, igCliiqei sdiftjtiitffltl^i isPem^s. 

» Iis^iudas dofflgius pnspBi^r^i)0(idnc^d in ^s&r ander 
(fsna^r Vi^'f a.# Fos<9f OwdQan^nU^ &Pd Qih^rdsiaQills ^olunt^r 
imfts) »xid ^p^itii o & pieirimi iU^n ^ fOstlaVsi^f aetbn Mid migrsit^ 

ftld ai»tf oducaiyin. 
^ rad^til ii^ndUar^t include »<mll^llMM^d {^lii^d ixp^nso^of thp 

cation imim w^um m^mi\^ai\i^\mm^ Ju^itii to deiiu^uaner 
»^ti?tfii€f ; ${id ef riaiit n^ttpower »ud KUtnuri diyoldPiiiint (^cii^ltits, iUt» 
and \o^l f £^t\dUurei |ftaiud4 ivni9Ui»ti fnruf^Uto^Df^v »nd munpoMr^f pro^ 
ghinii« d^Y ^iiBf oHild pli^Piiini and ^itppf Iqji #«rf td^i, fosuf eare, <«f il 
aaaUiAn^, Cuf^ #f ifiiAllth^i, ftii^^lh^f UiMa^iiiAeii M^ellai^ fi^fftoeis b^fQtw 
iUtO, choio fim^Unti tml^d^ wttb InlUiU&tg^^l 
» Met ayaiiibl's. 

» EXes^l IS oihg^isa t0isd {Hs mifi^t^ ? »4d 9)^ 

Scu^* %Wn of Htltf stfd t0m Th^n^ fePofUi Mtf^l Su^edi, 
^ffiiu^ fl/ dgnff^imnth invi ffPorti of F^it^i^l #tid i^aso sidminlat^titB 
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OlFlCm RMIED m Of CHILD ABUSl AND IGLEGT 



HOi scatas 



Stitis/tirritoriei Cases 

jipojting ■ Abuat Nigleet Undlffiriftdated 



ff II fly terrttQElii abiise only_ 



19?1 21 W 

19?2 28 19 

19?3 31 19 

19)4 5 

2/ 

19W i 



to flctufll as yet. 



Total 


only only 


or feoth 




1,299 16,3?a 


21,345 


i3S,a55 


13,265 31,9SO 


91,619 




29 560 37.365 


116,64? 


229,832 


35,086 10,146 


123,300 


29^,196 


43,427 70,04^ 


179,777 


I. It is] 


Lncluded in total but hai 


1 not bun addid 



States feporting abuse onljr (5 In 1975) hsvi lap on booki prohibitini feportini of nsglict 
m^mU tB considarid judganntal. Pr, Lebssck atiticlpatid that within 2 yeiri laws will fee 
pallid aiowlni the reporting of child nsglect Mils in those stitei. In 1975, claaring houia 
lit up foe ripQftlng thess ditai 

Eowcii Anerican Human Asaflctitlon, Children's Mviiion National Study on CMld Abuss and 
Higlict leporting, P.O., Box 13i9, Oinver, CO 80201, Dr.iJ. Robert Lsbsack, 303-'77§-UOO, 
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the opportunity and the desire may exist to trade off mors labor for 
greatar capltml to Improve the overall eff ectlvaiieas of the organigatiotti 
Evidence of this already axiets on the part of the Division in thalr 
desire to devalop a large data processing facility in an attempt to Im^ 
prove their operating efficiency. Other evidence collacted iuggaats that 
a move to a more capital- intensive organisation is both desirable and 
beneflalal. The results of the content analysis of the Organisational 
Survey repcrted in this volume (l.e*. Chapter 6) show a high fr^queuay 
of respoasea raquestlng more equipment to do their job* More teiportantly ? 
evidanca from the Punctlonal Job Analysis indicates that the bulk of ths 
work Is heavily data--orlented and that the majority of caseworker output 
is information. 

In gineral, it appears that the Divialon has been tasked to accotaplisli 
a much larger volume of work over the past 6 years with about tha same 
nimber off parsonnelj and with only modest and probably insufficient capital 
investment* While we have not dociwaented this earafullyj w bellave It la 
true that the bulk of the growth in caseloadi has ocaurrsd in the larga 
city araaa such as St* Louis City and county and Kansaa City. Whsre Che 
workload has incraaaad In these areas * there has bean a greater tandemy 
toward specialisation of tasks ^ this being done under the preaumption 
that the work can be accompliahed more efficiently. 

Aside from an Increasing tendency toward speciallaatlon^ we could Slfld 
no evidence of revolutionary shifts in the way In which work was acQOtn^ 
pllshed to aecoMiodate the ever-Increasing workloada. Inevitably, whan 
an eKlitJjig organizational structure attempts to absorb a vary large In^ 
sreasa la workloads Inefficiencies and production problami are sure to 
develop. Slnca the manpower plannlng_project was bagutti iocreasad attentloii 
has been given to the quality of output in addition to the quantity of w^k 
that is being done. Unfortunately^ the problM historlGally with iervlQa 
organlEatians has been to accurately measure quality output. For the 
Division of FMlly Services , this has been more of a problem in the Social 
Services area than la Income Maintenance. 
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SeetJjag Oygaalgaclonal Obiactiyea 

la axL effott to ioprova ^mtiotmmm, ch* Division has fnatltuced a 
Itooagment By Objectives (^£60) pl«i to be loplemeated tthroughout the Staee. 
While it fflay =.be too early to judge the Impact o£ such a plan, Inforaation 
eoUected last aramoer from the OTgtolaatlonal Survey revealed that while 
caseworkers have a reasoaably good uaderata»dins of their state 
ttd offlee goals (see caseworker question 7/2. 94), they Clad Che goali sose- 
what imrealistlc and TOachtevable (#2.95). They also feel that these goals 
are not entirely relevant to cltenfi aeeds (IH.96) . While we did ooc pursue 
this very inteaaively* we found little evidence chat caseworkers and lower 
level supervlaora were pewaltted to participate la the developnent of this 
mo plM. There is also evidence from the Orgattizational Survey that case- 
workers do feel the prasswa and anatlety created by apparently conilicting 
objectives Co meet both quantitative aad qualitative output goals (see 
casewQTker question #2.37). In fact, the aean scores of 3.7 and 3.9 for 
lacome Mainten^ce and Social Service caseworkers, respectively, represent 
some of the highest and least favorable scores reported on the entire survey 
off over 100 questions. Survey results for questions 2,94, 2.95 ^d 2.96 are 
foimd in Appendix I, for caseworkers, 

The evidence from the Orgmizatlonal Survey and interviews with state 
personnel indicates that obtaiaiag oeasures of orgaaliatloaal effective- 
ness is a continual perplexing problem and deseo^es greater attenclon 
on the part of the manpower plaaaing project staff. In a broader context, 
senior Division personnel appear to be fruscrated la their atteopta to 
monitor the dynamic behavior of m orgMiiaacion in some systeiaatia way that 
would permit Chwn to mora effecclvely achieve their orgaaizaClonal objac- 
clves. Infomatlon needs would seen Co cover three broad areas. First, 
general orgKiiaational characteriatles that would better peralt them to 
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Tfflda^i£«id who thmr are and what they are doing; second, measures of orgaul- 
gatiottal healch which are primarily parsosnml-oriented — ^ Impsftant: faeat 
itt a Imbcr-latensiva ovgmimttoni aad chlrd, meaauras of orgMliatlotial 

trndair ganaraa org^i^gatioaal charactertatics ana mliht coaaider tha 
foLlowliigs 

m mMbmt ot casas 

• avsrag© dollar ^slua of aach caae 

• geographic diatributian of S.S,/1,M, output 
m flumbar of parsonnal positions by cy^a 

« typaa of S,St/I*M* benefits offared 

• valtaaa -of casa crMaactiona 

from tha data wa have a^aminad, the Divlsian saema to be capabla of producing 
itatlatlca of this naturs* Understmdlng the signiflGtoce of tha dacai how- 
avar^ is atlU a problaia and it would appear that tha primary objactiva of 
producing such data la tha past was to satisfy the needs af tha Stata Legis** 
latu« and tha requirMiaats of tha radaral gavarroants but it la cartainly 
not st all clear to what mtmnt the generation of such data can assist the 
the organiiation^ to improving their operational af £ ectiv^negs or in formicating 
mors realistic organisational gbjectivas* 

The second araa is the need to dsvalop tha capability to measure what wa 
are calling the '^health** of an organisation. This would include but la not 
limited ta tha following aipectsi 

• lava! of job sattaf action 

• dagrea of job turnover 

• protastlon rates opportunltiaa 

• year of service distributions by ild.ll category 

Tha need a3d,sts to continually collect information on what we heva character- 
i^ed hire as the ''health" of m organisation. The pravloua Hit Is not In- 
tended to bs all-inclusive but if m orgmlzation Is iaverely iufferlng in 
my one of these areas > It is unlikely that considerable i^rovefflent in 



worker performance can be expected* Data to develop itidicators of prganiga- 
tional health should hm systematically collected, for it can be dangerous 
md CDimM^roduatlve to itereotype an organization on haarsay evidence 
which hai not been doct^nted in an objeetive way. Information on Job satis-' 
faction (sm queitions 2,1"2U3 on both the caseworker and aupenriiQr su^ays) , 
and mora broadly Information on organisational cliniate, has been systematiaally 
collected throu^ the Organisational Dla^ostlc Survey conducted during the 
amaoer of 1976* This informatlon-gathertng procaea should continue , albeit on 
a sMllar icale with a mora selmctlve sa^le- 

Infortaatlon on job turnover la collected and dlsseTOlnatad by the Division 
but it may not be spscific enough to develop taproved reGruiting md reten- 
tion policies. The general evidence indicates that th€ oaiawrker and 
clerical personnel experience th^ highest tumovsr rates; howevari more 
Inforaation should be collected on the deinographtc aharacteriatlcs of those 
cohorts that eKparienced the hlgheit tumover rates, for e^^le, we know 
that inaoaa Maiatanmce caseworkiri iKperlenced the highest turnover rate 
with an age and education backgroutid similar to Social Service caeeworkers 
and ganarally exhibit tha least favorable scores on all climate dljianslons 
in tha Orgmlzational Survey* Ck listing of climate otlentad quastlons on the 
current surveys Is found in Table 3.3. p 3-4 of ^ this vol™e,) FurtKer pre- 
li^nary analysis of the aurvey d%ta (both Organisational and IJA) indlcatai 
that the nature of the work for Income Maintenance caseworkers is not suffl- 
clantly challanging (see question 2.19 and 2,20 on tha caseworker and supervisor 
aurveySj respactivaly) given thai^ educational backgromd* We suspect, how- 
aver, it is not tha education par se they recelva, but rather tha high e^ec-^ 
tatlons concerning job ralavane© Inculcated during their college tenure, 
This can conflict with the realities of the work situation in tha Income 
Maintenance field This dislllaitonTOnt and tha InanlTOte natura of the 
work (tiiat is, primarily data and things rather than people-oriented) can 
result in abnormally high turnover* We are also awara, howaver, tha turnover 
rata has baen dealining from a high of about 35% in ft 1972 to a current level 
of about 25%, toa should be cauttous, howaver, in assl^lng any qualitative 
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for aa agency with low skill requirements to encourage a high tuimover 
rate md avoid thm cost of more es^erienced pereoimel who may add little 
to the ovmrall perforaance of the organisation. More attention^ then, 
should be glv©n to what conititutis an optima turnover rate before jyd|pent 
can be Mde aa to whether the current or previous turnover rates are too 
high or too low* 

Related to turtiovers certainly, are promotion rates and perceived pro- 
motion opportaiiltles* InforMtlon gathered during the interviews indicated 
that caaeworkars were well aware of the limited and dlacouraging promotion 
opporttmitias available to them. One frequently elted complaint whieh 

was noted even from oenlor Division personnel, was the laek of Inforaa- 
tlon made available to caseworkeri on promotion or job reasalgnment oppor-* 
tunltiea* Apparently poaitions that were vacated went imfilled because of 
an iinawarenaai on the part of caaeworkers □£ the poaitions* availability • 
Unfortunately, even with a more carefully planned career ladder, there are 
inherent constraints due co the logigtica of the organization which may 
prevent adequate promotion opportunities equitably distributed among all 
easeworkers. Because the organisation li disbursed throughout 115 eounties, 
those with the best promotion opportunities may be those more willing to 
relocate J that iSs given the very geographically dlaperaed nature of the 
organiaatlon at the lower echelons ^ it la very unlikely that a candidate 
interested la promotion to supervisor would find it in his tamedlate office. 
This may impact particularly on married women who are using the caseworkers' 
salaries as a supplemental source of Income for a family where the Job of the 
male head of household is of primary consideration (whose own job may not 
require relocation to enhance promotion opportunities). 

Information on the skill and eKperlance distributions of the work force 
can also be of considerable value. Pay and promotion policies should be 
deslgnad with aome imderstandlng of where Md to what extent skill and 
eKperlence shortages exist. In interviewe with smlor Division personnel, 
ws found little evidence that personnel policies were being developed with 
the goal of achieving «i Inventory of personnel stratified by some objective 
years of e^cperlencs and skill dlitrlbutlons. It is recognized, however, that 
senior persoiinel in the Division are subject to the policiea of State Civil 
Service, which may not foster more flexible personnel policies to permdt more 
vigorous Mriagimen inventory of persbrinel. 
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Developing maasures of organizational ef fectivenais has been a con-* 
tlnuing struggle an th© part o£ the Division with varying degrmes of success* 
Thesa idght inaludai 

• Cllsnt OTrors by type, frequency^ md dollar value 

• Tumaroimd tima for client benefits and payments 
« Quality of sewiee 

• Ability to foracast future demand for services tod baneflta 
Efforti to devslop maasuris of organizational a£f ectivenesi should be com- 
patible with the Managsment By Objectives (IfflO) plan developed by the 
Division. These laaaauras should indicate the extent of atta^meat of these 
objectives, for whan indicators of effleiency are tied to objectlvei thay can 
hm mora appropriataly called indicators of ef fectivenass* Many of thssa 
maasurea of ef fectivenaes relate directly to the outputs of the organization 
and data on these outputs reside primarily in the client data base bsing 
devalopad by Stata personnel* Since the Gllent data basas are not currently 
operational^; it is not possible to systematically measure the extant of the 
organization's effectivenasa on each of these Md othar criteria* Developing 
maasures of organizational ef fectlvenaas is mora difficult In the Social 
Sarvlcea area than in Income Maintenance. This Is prtaarily because the 
output of Social Services workers and caseworkers is less tangible than that 

of thair Income Malntenanee counterparts* There also appears to be mora turmoil 
associated with developing program objectives in tha Social Services arana* 
Wot the past 2 yeM'Ss increasing emphasis has been placed on e3cpandlng the 
child abuse and neglect programs and enlarging the Stata-supe^ised purchase 
of sarvlcei activities* This also coincides with the decrease in Social 
Sarvlcea staff of approximately 5% as directed by the State Leglslmturs* 

W^e have noted that data is being coller ' on these various measarasj 
particularly in tha realm of client error? jrrancy which are appropriate 

for Incoma Malntentoce work* From inforiu m we wara provided ^ it appeared 
that the most comprehensive monitoring was done in the Food Stamp program 
through the Ef £ Iciancy and Effectiveness Unit (EEIJ) * They ware charged to 
visit each comty and review 25 food stmp cases determined to be eligible 
md 5 eases determined to be inellgibla. During their review they would 
axamine olaim determination procedures md hearings, security procedures ^ 
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md the parsonnel itruGture in the of flee. Their report would alio InGlude 
data on the mimbar and types of errora found, with recommendationa for their 
eotractian. The only complaint we were aware of regarding thia unit was 
that thay were understaffed and more work needed to be done in this area. 

In sufflmary, the need exiets to develop a comprehensive let of organic 
national Indlcatora that better describes its output, its health, and, most 
impartantly, its af feetiveneis . iKaept for estimates of the eoat of Iricome 
Maintanmce errors s we found little avidence of attempts to develop measureB 
of cost af fecttivaness. Developing measures of this type should be partlaularly 
helpful justifying resource requirements before the State Legislature. 

PROBLEMS ni Tm MANAGEb^T OT PERSO^EL RESOimCES 
Recruiting 

Attempts to manage peraonnel resources from the State office level 
ca^ot be easily accompllihed given the political independenaa of each of 
the Mtuitles throuihout the State, In terms of recruitings ^a found that 
the Dlvlalon's parsonnal office faced a perplexing problem that limits their 
control over hiring to fill vacancies in comity offices. Apparently the 
^nimum qualifications for hiring are specified by the State Merit System 
but the decision over which of the ellgibles will be hired is left to the 
county director. From what we have been able to determine ^ it appears that 
reeruitJ^g at the State level is more of a passive than m active process i 
that is, the Division relies primarily on a flow of walk* in applicant traffic 
to fill its placement needs and that ve^ limited active recruiting and pro- 
motion of job opportunities to seek qualified candidates is engaged in by 
the Division* It could be argued, though , that such active recruiting 
practices belong more at the grass roots level within the cotmty offices 
rather than at the State level. While recognizing this, the Division should 
consider developing a more closely coordinated recruiting progrm with adequate 
promotional support In tmrnm of recruiting literature and possibly special 
assistanca In praparlng coimty directors in developing better Interviewing 
tectoiques . 

If both clerical and caseworker turnover is a problCT, then a solution to 
it lias partially in the development of recruiting strategies that will select 
candidates with a lower probability of quitting. Members of the Division- s 
personnel office Indicated that there was an inability to predict the strength 



of the relaciorishlp between Job qualifleation standards , job performance j 
and parsomiel retantion. Further, until these relationships can be 
qusatifiadp it would be difficult if not impoesible to develop improved 
racruiting strategies and hiring practices. We have already pointed out 
that the avldanoe seams to indicate that Income Maintenance caseworkera 
experience the highest turnover, the least job challenge, the least 
favorabla elimate scores, and are the most over-qualified to perform the 
work* This problem is further addressed in the chapter on demonstration 
projects in which an experiment Is recommended to modify the recruiting 
priiCtlces in certain selected office sites and than monitor the attitudes 
and performanca of new workers in the test and control sites. 

Training 

Mother area discussed was that of training of personnel. Except for 
the initial orientation periods, most training could be characterlzad as 
"on-the-job" training, but it was difficult to assess the extent to which 
such on-the-job training occurred. Evidence collected from the surveys 
and workload standards effort Indicate the training was minimal if not 
nonaxlstant, yet one of the argtmenta for extensive layers of supervision 
was the conttoual need to pruvide on-the-job training due to high turnover 
-in the offices. At the State level, personnel interviewed indicated that 
resources dedicated to training were Inadequate and that staff on the Man- 
power Planning Project should investigate ways to provide improved justi- 
fication for greater training rasources. This potentially could become a 
vary Important area of Investigation if entry level Job qualifications are 
iowared in an effort to improve job satisfaction and retention since per- 
formance may suffer without mora intensive and affective on-the^ob training. 
It could ba argued that the higher the turnover rata, the higher the cost 
of training to maintain a nimerically constajit work force, but since there 
wms little evidence of extensive on-the-job training, it would not ba 
possible to show that such a phenomena occurs within the Division, Thus 
higher or lower turnover will not produce more or less on-the-job training 
but can, and probably does, affect the organization -s total performance. 
Aside from to apparent preference toward on-the-job training, we were unable 
to gather miy clear understanding of what type of training should occur — 
whether or not self-paced instruction would be beneficial, whether or 
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not greater capital investnent in training aids would halp, or ©van who 
ihould ba primarily reaponiibia for giving the training. Finally, we 
realise that these coMents may be sub j acted to some criticism because we 
ware inforaed by Division personnel that an active training program did 
aKist . 

Personnel Asiignmant 

In our dlacusslons with senior management personnel, a number of other 
problem areas were surfaced. The first was their desire to better manage 
personnel and strengths and grade distribution. This was coupled with an 
expressed need for greater fieKlbility in promotions and merit pay raises. 
The computerized manpower planning system being developed under this project 
should ba of considerable assistance to Division personnel in this area. The 
personnel data base schema is capable of producing reports which would dis- 
play this type of information. Since salary data is also available in this 
systOT, it is poiaible to begin assessing the budgetary impact of alternative 
promotion rates and/or salary increases. Real time simulations around these 
variables, however, would require additional program modifications that are 
certainly within the realm of possibility in the second year o£ the Manpower 
Planning Project. 

Another broad problem area surfaced dealt with the allocation of 
personnel and cases throughout the state. Apparently reallocation plans 
have met considerable coijuity resistance. This is understandable if each 
county is considered an autonomous political entity, but a number of other 
reasons probably account for this resistance — the lack of detailed work 
measuremant standards, Inadequate inforaation on current worker output, and 
problems In forecasting short-run demands for benefits and services would 
tend to place any reallocation plan under suspicion. One of the primary 
objectives of the toapower Planning Project during the first year is to 
develop an improved system for calculating workload standards. The results 
of this effort appear In another volume of the final report. 

Other persoimel issues raised were the following: 

# Staff morale appeared to be a number one problem, but it was 
never quite clear the proper context in which this problem should be 
defined. Inadequate pay was mentioned as a factor in low morale | also, 
in-state (urban) vs out-state (rural) differences were cited. The most 
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serious morale problems appeared to exist in the urban areas, with Social 
Sarvlee personnel being the most vocal about their problems. The results 
of the Organisational Survey discusaed in Chapters 4 and 5 of this volime 
support the contention that there is a distinct difference in attitudes 
between urban and rural caseworkers , but the results do not support the 
contention that Social Ssr\?lces personnel have the most serious ^rale 
problems. 

• Attempts to imioni^e caseworkera was also diacusied. All senior 
admtolstrative personnel appear to be neutral toward the Isaue* Few felt 
that attCTipts to tmloniEe caseworkers would be successful. This in part 
appeared to be due to the diversity of roles and backgrounds of Division 
personnel. Urban caseworkers, however p appear to be the most likely group 
for tmionization, with Social Service Workers the least likely and more 
inclined to develop a more progressive professional association. Since 
project surveys did not aontain questions dealing with unloni^atiQtti it 

is not possible to validate the views and perceptions of those inteiviawed. 

• There was some criticism of the quality of supervision. Interviews 
through all echelons of the organization suggested that too much "buck-- 
passing" was taking place. This is probably due to the large number of 
totermediate management levels through which information and decisions 
must pass. The organization appeared too top-^heavy to somej that la^ 
over-organized and over-populated at the top and under-^organlEed and under- 
populated at the bottom* M eKamlnation of turnover rates by years of 
earvice would probably reveal the highest turnover rates and severest 
shortages in the lower echelons of the organization, with the lowest turn-- 
over rates and least staffing problems at higher echelons* Regarding 
quality of supervision, results of the Functional Job Analysis Self-Report 
Survey indicate that supervisors in the Division are not managing i they . 
are acting primarily as conmunicatlon IJjiks to pass along Information and 
organisational policy procedures developed by those higher up In the chain 
of comand. Such essential functions as plarmlng, developing objectives, 
setting workload and performance standards for subordinates and providing 
feedback to their subordinates regarding their work and performance Is 
severely lacking. While the data from the Job ^alysis indicate that 
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supervisors are not perfdrtning appropriate functions, the evidence from 
the Org^izationai Survey indicates that caseworkers are very satisfied 
with their supervleors* This is a somewhat curious if not conflicting 
rteult which prompted further analysis by the Project Team, Chapter 5 
of this volume provides the results of a multivariate analysis of super-- 
visor satisfaction ratings by caseworkers. When a combljied Malysis of 
all cas<4workers was conduated, the most si^if leant factor associated 
with satiafactidn with superiors was the extent to which caseworkers 
kaew "where they stood" with their superiors. Apparently the more Inter- 
personal contact there was between superiors md subordinates the greater 
the extent of satisfaction with those superiors, Confflaunication is a 
necessary but not sufficient condition of effective management and the 
other functions of a iupervlsor should be exercised. 

m There were niamerous complaijits of the salary system. Much of this 
appeared to be centered at the Issue of equity in the dlitrlbution of 
salary Increases rather than the absolute asount received. The subject 
of pay satisfaction Is addressed in considerable detail in Chapters 4 
and 5 of this volume. It was also pointed out that salaries did not appear 
to be competitive with private Industry or' even other state agencies. A 
particular problem appeared to be salary levels for bordering states which 
were higher for caseworker personnel and had Induced some individuals to 
leave Misaouri and work for another state agency offering higher pay. One 
Individual even went so far as to say that the Division was a training 
ground for casework agencies In bordertag states; that isp as soon as 
Division personnel obtained enough experience, they would apply for employ^ 
mant In the bordering states, particularly Illinois and Kansas. 
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Chapter 3 

CQlffiARISON Of RESULTS OF THE 1975 NATIONAL SURVEY OF PEMONNIL 
IN FINANCIAL ASSISTMCE AGENCIES WITH THE 1976 
mSSOUBI DIVISION OF FAMILY SERVICES SURTOY 

INTEODUCTION 

Thm following dlscusiion is devoted to a comparison of HumRRO'a 1975 
study of financial aeslstanca agencies, and the DfS 1976 caaaworkar/auper- 
visor surveys. Since the former study concantratee on incom maintanance 
personnel I only the ineoBaa maintenance portion of the DFS mrvay will be 
coasidsrsd. While similar in certain respects ^ thsr© are importmt differ-- 
encas in thaaa studies* Thase differences cm affect the validity of any 
comparisons that might be made^ and their existence must therefore at least 
be conslderad. 

Since the current chapter is devotad to a comparison of HumHEO and DFS 
results, no attempt will be made at a comprehensive survey of these differ-* 
ancesi mention of some of the more obvious TOd important ones will suffice. 
Of the major discrepancies ^ perhaps the most slgnlf leant lies in the nature 
and type of agency that was considered. The HimRHO study considers 17 
gaographlcally dispersed agencies which rmge in size from 19 persons /agency 
to 952 persons /agency. Nine of these agencies were classified as large 
(ISO to 952 personnel/agency) and eight as medial sized (19 to 71 personnel/ 
agency)* In terms of control, 10 of the surveyed agencies ara atolnia tared 
at the state level, with the remainder being admlnlsterad at the county level 

In contrast, the DFS (1976) study Is focused on a single agency which 
Is administered at the state level. The scope of the DFS (1976) study is 
claarly more specialised th^ that of its HimlRO coimterpart md caution 
should be exercised in applying it to agencies other thm ffiLssourl*s Division 
of Family Services. 

Another important difference lies in the composition of each study's 
questionnaira* The Him^O instruments has more quastlons (289 vs 107 for 
the DFS caseworker/ supervisor surveys) md is. able, therefore, to probe in 
a wider area. Specific aKamples include HiraMlO's investigations into the 
style and nature of agency leadership, and into the clarity of precelved 
agency policies. The DFS survey considers neither matter directly and com- 
parlion of results in these areas is clearly ^possible. 



Finally, HiaiRRO took caseworkarj superviaor and administraCor responies 
and aggragattd them ixito unified results. Tha DFS study, on the other hand, 
prasenti saparaca results for each job title. While there ara other differ- 
enees that could be mentioned ^ these ihould sarva to indicate Chat Gompariaons 
of the two studies and u^e of any resulting conclusions should be treated 
with soma care, 

Outllns of RCTaininy, Sactions of the Chapter 

The remainder of this chapter discuasas three typas of CQmparisona. 
lach type will hava it3 own section, Thay are as follows i 

• Description of the charactarlatlcs of the personnel invalvad (e.g*, 
age j seKf time with Che agency ^ education) . 

• Description of the ^Tarious factors that affect an agency's organi-^ 
national clisatii (cliaate is defined as m, agency's acmQiphere as 
it is parcaived by its personnel; this is the HumRRO dsfinition of 
cllmata) , 

• Coaparlson qf HimERO's correlation bAA DfS's regression rasulta, 

DEMOGRAPHIC CaARACTlRISTIG COOTARISONS OF AGENCY PERSONNEL 

Table 3*1 csntains the comparisons of personal^, charaeteristics of 
HuaBRO and DFS rsspondants* Since the DFS survey ijivolves a stata-^adininis tared 
agency I data for this agency type will be used in tha HumHEO portion of the 
comparison. 

to interpreting the DFS results jjivolving percentagaSj It should be 
noted that these percantagea ara based only on valid responses ; misgJAg 
responses ara not considered. 

The composition of the respondents by agency positions is given in 
Table 3*2 on the following page. 

The ntmbar of complated quest iotmaires which ware collect ad in the 
HtmREO study MLQuated to 1,121* The corresponding nuaber of questionnaires 
for DFS I.M. caseworkers md supervisors amounted to 823. 

COMPARISON OF RESULTS lOTOLVING AGENCT CLIMATE IN THE DFS (1976) 
AMD HimRO <1975) STUDIES 

Agency climate is defined as the atmosphara that is perceivtd in the 
agency by Chose who work for it. The HimRRO study defines 17 "dimsnsions" 
that it uses to measure climata. On comparing these dlmensioas with avail- 
able variables in the DPS quescionnaires , it was found that all but three 
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Table 3,1 



COlff^ISONS OF PERSONNEL CHARACTERrSTICS OF HUMRRO 
Am DFS MSPOOTENTS 



Chataatarlstie Hm^KO 



% female 

Hsan yaari 
in field 

Ham years 
jba ageney 

Hmm years I 
education 

% holdjjag 
aollaga 
degrae* 

% holdjAg 
naetera 
degree** 



32*5 yra. 

4*1 yra. 
3,6 yra. 
15*2 yrs, 

51*3% 

4*6% 



income 
ffialntenaiica 

caieworkars 

34.8 yra, 
78.02 

5*4 yra. 

4,6 yrs* 

15.1 yra, 

96.9% 

6,1% 



Income Income 
malntsnance maintenMice 
suparvlsors (I ^11) Buperylsora (III g^) 



41.9 yrs. 
79*5% 

12*3 yra. 

10,9 yra. 

15.1 yra. 

94. OX 

6*0X 



51.0 yrs* 
50.0% 

21.8 yrs. 

20,5 yrSi 

14*9 yra* 

100.0% 

0,0% 



laeludea the baahalor'Sj master *s and doctorate degreta, 
Includes the maatar's and doctorate degreai. 



Table 3.2 

COOTOSITION OF SAOTLES BY AGENCt LEVIL 

Agency laval HumREO DFS 

Caseworker 84. 7% 73*5% 

Suparvlaor 12.0% 12.9%* 

Administrator 3*3% 13*6% 



*DFS'a income maintenanca auperv^laors at laval I 
are aastmed to correspond to HtmlHO's aupervlaora. 
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have DPS Gounttrparts* The three eKcluded dtoenslons are: 



i. Leadership perception 

2* Leadership style 

3* Goala-methods emphasis 



HinmRO's "cQhesiveness" and "group interaction" dimensions correspond jointly 
to DFS's 082 scale (l.e.s SC 082) | for purposes of Gomparisons the two Hufl^O 



on the next page. While all DFS respondent groups appear on this figure, 
Income Maintenanoe caaeworkera Bnd supervisors are most comparable with the 
HmaERO results ; attention should therefore center^ for the DFS side of the 
GO^arisona ^ on thesa two groups , 

In interpreting the contints of Fig, 3.1, it is useful to remenber that 
as values increase from 1 to 5 for HiotRRO dimensions, perceived climate is 
assumed to become more favorable ; this situation is reversed when the dimen- 
sion of control is conaidtred (control is the only exception), iKcept as 
noted on the figure, the DFS and HiimRRO results have the sMie scaling Intar- 
pre tat ion* 

Data on the HimRRO dimgmslona come from Fig, 3 (p 15, Volime I) of 
HiraREO's "Effects of Work Contents In Public Welfare Financial AssistMct 
Agtncles" study (1975) , Their specific coimterparts on the DFS survey are 
identified in Table 3.3 balow. 



dimensions are grouped under the heading of "group interactions," 

The aomparisons between the Hum^O md DFS studies appear in Fig. 3 ,1 



Table 3.3 



■ DFS SURVEY QUESTIONS ASSOCIATED WITH 
HUfflUlO'S SET OF AGENCY CLIMATE DDmiSIONS 



Supervisor 



DFS 



Dimension 



DFS 
Casaworker 



2.90, 2,91, 2*92 
2.94 

2.61, 2.62, 2.63 

2.14, 2.15 

2.27, 2.28, 2.29 

2.65, 2.66, 2.67, 2,68 

2.69, 2.70 
2.76 

2.50, 2.51, 2.52 
2,47 

2.48, 2.49 
2.77 to 2.89 



Goal clarity 
Goal realism 
Group Interaction 
Group orientation 
Group standards 
Autonomy 
Control 

Decision practices 
Stability 

toployment security 
Imotlorial security 
CoflfflaTOicat Ions 



2.91, 2.92, 2,93 
2.95 

2.63, 2.64, 2.6S 

2.14, 2.15 

2.27, 2.28, 2.29 

2,67, 2.68, 2.69 

2.70, 2.71 
2.77 

2.52, 2.53, 2.54 
2.49 

2.50, 2.51 
2.78 to 2.90 



effect Iveneas 



i I 



3i 



ri 



I 

I 



■j( chat iia th« pf| iurft7l is* l«st 
far furihfF ilf^tiiisHr 



l.^^i BfsilamBm H«in|BBin€a CJiiw^riian 
gTflpi efS/Qchar C4i«vqfiiar9 



Peilt Drs/Ueaai tyietiBinc* Syfierrl»fi 

IlS3it DFS/lssoat HfliD£aBiii€« in^trwisott 

SSSiSi Gfi/Sd^Ui |4ivl€a fyparyfaori l.t 

SmSi sri/is^iai |arvlc« Sapai?tisrs )iS 
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The contamta ©£ Fig# 3.1 are largely sel£-e3cplanatory and will there- 
£otm not be dlaeusead in detail. In general terae, HumWO respondents tend 
to hava taore favoMbla perQeptioni than do DFS Income maintenance caseworkers; 
of the 12 dimensions, Hitf^O reapondents report more favorable perceptions 
on 8- 

This situation is reversed , however ^ when DFS incoma maintenance super-* 
visors are considered* At the 1 and II supervisory levels ^ DFS respondents 
report more favorable pereeptions on 6 of Fig- 3 •I's dimensions (there are 2 
dlmsnaions on which Hra^O md DFS personnel are similar , thus giving the 
latter respondents a mora fayorable overall set o£ responsei) . At the III 
to V levels j DFS raspondenti report more favorable perceptions on 7 of these 
12 dimensions. 

Additional Descriptive Conparlsons 

In addition to the 12 organlMtional diiaensions contained in Fig, 3.1s 
the HumSRO study presents results which reflect various aspects of work satis-- 
faction. Of the 9 measures discussed, 8 have counterparts in the DFS study* 
A comparison of these results appears in Table 3.4 belowp 

Table 3.4 

COOTi^ISON OF EIGHT DIMENSIONS Ot* PERSONNEL SATISFACTION 



Dlfflenilon 


Humrro 


DIS 


SaClsfaetion with yioxk 


3.45 


3.53 


Satisfaction with pay 


2.62 


2.70 


Saclsfactloti with job 


3.55 


3.40 


Satisfaction with coworkers 


4.18 


3.81 


Satisfaction, growth potential 


2.63 


2.26 


Satisfaction with supervisors 


4.00 


3.49 


Satlsfactionj working conditions 


2.60 


2.89 


Global satisfaction 


2.95 


3.09 



Data from HmaRRO's 1975 report, p 26, Vol I, 

** 

The DFS data are welghtBd averages of DPS Incooe malntenwice case- 
worker and supervisors. Weight factors are given in Table 3.2 above, 
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HuBiHiO respetidents feport greater satisfaction on 4 of these 8 dlmeneions. 
DIS respondents , on the other hmd, report greater satisfaction on the impor- 
tant workp pay and global dtaenslone, 

Cofflments on HunBRO^i SumarlEad Findings on Agency Climate 

^Is seatlon coirBnenta on HumMLO's siOTflarliad findings found at the 
beginning ojE Chap. 6 (pp 70-72) of Vol U of their 1975 report on financial 
assistance agmcles. Conments on these findings are given in outline form 
as follows I 

1* HuaRBO foimd that agency type (state-^actainlstered vs state-supervlsad) 

affected policy imders tiding. 

Conment ; Since the DFS study involves only one agency type and 
and does aot cover pollay imdaratandlag in Ite quastlonnaires * 
It aan naither support nor refute this fiadlng. 
2* HmaRO found that financial asslstTOCie agenclas are moderately low 

to low on goal realisms orientation toward goal achievament, worker autonomy * 

daaislon practices, ai^hasis on goal achleVCTant/good work methods, and 

stability of the work environment* 

Cpfflm^i^t Emphasis on goal achlavaaent Mid good soelal work methods 
Is not covered by the DFS questlormalrai The DFS study amnot^ 
therefore 5 either support or refute findings which involve these 
factors. 

Orientation toward goal achievement is moderately high to 
high for DFS respondents. This flndtog conflicts with Its HtfflRRO 
coimtarpart , 

The DFS study supports the remainder of these HumRRO 

findings, 

3. HuoREO found that flnmeial assistance agencies are moderately high 
to high on goal clarity , policy imdar standings supervision, leadership style, 
work group interactions , work group standards, employment security, ^emotional 
security I and comimlcations effectiveness, 

CQiwtBant Bi Policy understanding and leadership style are not covered 
iXL the DFS survey; further conments on them will therefore not be 
made. 
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The DFS finding on coimunications ef f ectlvenesa agreee 
with its HmnRRO cotrnterpart for I»M. auparvisots* aame is 

not trua for DFS's I.M, caaaworkers, 

DIS findings are in accord with tha remainder of these 
HumMO findlngBi 

4* EmSBO found that financial aisistance agencies are high with respect 
to formal controls. 

Cotmeat i After adjusting for differancas in scaling ^ it ti noted 
that the DFS atudy supports this HmsffiRO finding* 

5. HimRKO found that agency si^e impacts upon cltaiate within flnMcial 
msalstance agencies, 

Go™'ent : The DFS study does not conduct any of its analysis on 
the basis of agency size* It was founds however , that when the 
work-'related percept ions of caseworkers are exMiiied for wriatlon 
by type of geographical location, more often thaa not rural area 
responses were more favorable than their urban responses. Within 
urban areas , responses from smaller areas were found to be more 
favorable thM responses from large ones (see Table 4,9j Chap, 4)* 
If office size tends to Increase from rural-^to-*small urban^to--large 
urban areas ^ the DFS study provides at least partial support for 
this Hia^O findtag* 

6, HumREO found that an agency's structural elements ^ other than si^ej 
affect only stability* 

Comient : The kinds of structural elements that HumWO refers to 
are not covered in the DFS survey; no further coraaenti will 
therefore be made. 
7* Hu^BD found that supervisory effectiveness eii^erts considerable 
influence on agency cltoate* 

Comments i The DFS study does not address the issue of supervisory 
effectiveness. It does, however, consider aatlsf action with super-* 
visors, toong its other findings, the DFS study found that com-* 
ffiunlcatlons effectiveness, involvement of agency personnel with 
their work and their agencies, md the motivation of persomel 
are directly related to satisfaction with supervisors. Thm same 
type of factors were found by H^RRO to be directly related to 
supervisory effectiveness. It seems possible, therefore^ that the 
DFS study provides indirect, partial support for thie H^IRO findljig. 
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COMPARISON OF THE CORRELATIONAL AMLYSIS OF THE HtmRO (1975) STUDY 
Wm rai RIGRESSION ANALYSIS OF mi DFS (1976) STUDY 

While eorrelatlonal and multivariate regresiion analyses differ in many 
raapectSt they do share the property that both seek to identify the existenee 
of relatloashipB between variables. Because of differences in both question-- 
naires methods of data analysis , neither the HtmRRO or DFS study Is in 
a pOBltlon to completely refute or support the other's conclusloni* 

After exmilning as many of the eomparabla eoncluslons as could be foimd, 
it was noted. that the two studies at least partially support many of one 
another's findings* These oomparisons are suTnmarlzed in Table 3,5 below* 
Only regressions for DFS ineome maintenance caseworkers are involved* 

Table 3*5 

COMPARISONS OF THE AN^YTICAL FINDmGS OF TOE DFS SURVEY 
WITH THOSE OF mi HUt^O (1975) STTOY 



HinaRRQ (1975) 

1, Attitudes t values and motivations 
in m agency are directly related 
to the clarity, realism^ and 
relevance of agmcy goals* 



Attitudes I values and motivations 
in an agency are directly related 
to the extent to which work groups 
are cohesive and Interactive* 



DFS (1976) 

Goal realism was found to be inversely 
related to the likelihood of leaving 
the agency. Since such a likelihood 
is probably Jjiversely related to 
favorable attitudes p values and moti-* 
vatlonSt DFS findings support the 
H^iMO findings as they related to 
goal realism (Table 5.6 (2*95)), 

DFS regreision results support the 
findings concemiJig cohaslvenessi 
none of the regression results in-^ 
volved group interaction (Table 5*2 
(2*32), Table 5*6 (2*12)) • 



Attitudes I values and motivations 
in an agency are directly related 
to the eKtent to which work groupi 
have high standards for both 
quality and quantity of output* 

Attitudes s values and motivations 
in bh agency are directly related 
to the extent to which the agency 
avoids placing undue constraints 
on its personal (i*e-, the con^ 
cept of power and autonomy) * 



DFS regression results support this 
finding (Table 3.2 (2.28), Table 5,4 
(2.15), (2*99), Table 5*7 (2,28))* 



DFS regression results support this 
finding (Table 5.2 (2,67), Table 5*4 
(2,67), Table 5.6 (2*66)), 
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Table 3.5 (continued) 



HtM^O (1975) DfS (1976) 

5- AttitudsSs valuas and TOtlvations 
la an agency ars directly related 
to the dsgree of stability that 
arista to the working environment 



6* Attitudes, values and Bottivations 
in an agsncy ara directly ralated 
to the sffaetivaneaa of coimuni- 
cations withJja an agency. 

7* Employaa satisfaction la directly 
related to tha clarity , realism ^ 
mS relevanca of agency goals. 

8. Employaa satisfaction is directly 
related to comEttunications effec^ 
tlvenaea within the agency. 

9. Employee satisfaction is directly 
related to the cohesiveness and 
degree of intaraction within the 
work groups. 



10. Employee satisfaction is directly 
related to the stability that 
exists withdji the agency. 



Information appearing in ( ) identify the table in Chap. 5 that contains 
the regression in question, and tha variable or variables that are involved • 

While the HmaBRD study presented a number of other findings ^ only these 
could be compared with regression results for DFS Income maintenance case^ 
workers. With the exception of findings relating to agency structure or. some 
aspect of leadership, other excluded findings Inyolvad factors that either 
were not covered by the DFS questionnaire or which did not mter the regression 
relationships as sl^l£lcM£ variables. Agency structure and issues of leader- 
ship represent subject matter not covered in the quastionnaire. 



DFS regression results support this 
finding as it pertains to caseworkers' 
attitudes toward pay (Table 5.3 (2»50)). 



DFS regression results support this 
finding as it pertains to comiunlca- 
tlons involving supervisors (Table 5.4 
(2.88)). 

DFS regression results support this 
findings espeeially with regard to 
clarity (Table 5.4 (2.88), (2.99)). 

DFS regression results support this 
finding as it pertains to conmunlca-- 
tlons involving supervisors 
(Table 5.4 (2.88)). 

To the ajctent that esqsectations of 
high performance levels are partially 
the result of peer pressure, DFS ? 
results would seem to provide partial 
support for this finding (Table 5.4 
(2.15)). 

DFS regression results support this 
finding as it applies to pay satis- 
faction (Table 5.3 (2.50)). 
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Chapter 4 

ONIVMIATE MALXSIS Of THE SURVIY DATA— 
IffiSULTS FOE SUPERVISORS AND CASEWOBKERS 



BACEGKDUND 

The purpose of this chapter is to provida some atralghtforward descrip- 
tive data which sunmarlzes the results of the organizational diagnostic survey 
conducted durtog the nonth of July 1976. Approximately 1200 personnel re- 
sponded to the survey. Table 4.1 shows the ni^er and percentage of surveys 
distributed by Job title, im overall response rate of 85% is considered to 
be extrenely good for surveys of this type and length (appro^rtiiately 125 
questions) . Throughout this chapter results are provided for all of the 13 
dlinenslons that were Included in the survey. Information on dlnsenstons 12 
and 13, while available on tape, were Inadvertently deleted from cOB^uter 
printouts. For this reason, these dimensions do not appear in any of the 
discussion or tables In Chapter 4. The term "dtaenslon" has a very specific 
meaning as used in this survey. Dimension scores are basically con^osltes 
of individual survey queatlons. The ^dividual questions were designed to 
explore the attitudes, perceptions and evaluations of responding personnel 
in the Division of Family Services (DFS) . The dinension scores are desired 
to reflect the same things but in a broader, more conceptual sense. Appendices 
C and E provide more detailed information on the precise question Items used 
to derive each dimension score, which is basically the single, unweighted mean 
score for all of the question Items grouped mder each specific dimension. A 
detailed description of the meaning of each dimension Is also provided in the 
appendices along with copies of the actual surveys distributed in the field. 

Based on discussions with Missouri project personnel. It was decided 
that dimension scores broken down by job title and region of the state would 
be most useful In evaluating results of the survey. The primary reason for 
this was to support the job and workload analyses studies with attltudlnal 
data m order to provide greater insight Into the organizational problems 
of the Division of Family Services. Another related but secondary interest 
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Table 4.1 
SIZE OF DPS PEHSONNIL SURVEY S^LE 



NOi of Supar^aoifa Sailed ^ FJA 
NOs of Supainrtlsors S^^ledp ORG 
Total No, Suparvlaors Saiplsd 




232 
299 

531 






664 


2 

% of DFS Supsrvisors Sampled 




80. OX 


No# of Casaworfcera Sajnpladp FJA 
No 8 of Caiaaworkara Sampled, ORG 
Total No. of Caeaworkara Sffl^lad 




953 

1104 
2057 


No. of Caaewerkara In DFS''' 




2875 


2 

% of DFS Caaaworksrs Sailed 




71,5% 



Froms Tabla 8^ Mpnthly Administrative Analyila , Ittssouri 
Division of FaiEdly Services/ Oct* 1976* 

'This paraantaga of perionnel sailed rafers to ^araonnel 
received quaatlonnairas BXid returnad th^ co^leted* 
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was to diSGOver if, Iji fact, sizable differences in dimension scores do 
exist by region of the state. Claims have been made that rural caseworkers 
Bmd suparvisors have more favorable job perceptions than their urban coimter** 
parts. Data provided in thla chapter can be of assistance in docmenting 
whether or not this hypotheses is true. In reading the material, caution 
should be exercised when attempting to draw causal Infarances from the data. 
Thm information is primarily useful in that it provides an initial search 
in identifying problra areas in the organisation and identifying potential 
relationships between various factors that further analysle. may suggest are 
causaliy related, 

PBDCIDUWI FOR RAMING DQffiNSION SCORES 

In ^amjjii^g analyEing the dimension aeores in this chapter, the 
need was perceived to translate raw scores associated with job title and 
region into some sort of ranking system^ Without such a systemi it was 
felt that any meaningful comparisons would be difficult to make. 

The ranking system selected is based on the structure of the response 
scales. In all cases the eKtreme points of each dlmeniion scale (i.e., 
values of 1 and 5) represent the most favorable and least favorable responses 
possible. For any comparison involving a number of groups, the group whose 
score lies closest to the most favorable and of the scale is ranked 1^^ mi 
the group whose score lies cloaast to the least favorabla end of the scale 
is ranked 5^. 

The resulting rmking of groups represents their relative positions with 
respect to one another. While there is a tendency in survays of this type 
for respondents to cluster themselves within certain rmgas of the scale, 
responses can be expected to be scattered along the entire continuant of 
the scale, ^us, the only way a reader can determine the specific degree of 
favorabieness of a group is to refer to the table with raw dimension values. 

While the ranking procedure is reasonably straightforward^ inferences 
dram from the rank order should be done with caution, noting that meim 
score differences on iome dimensions might be quite small (less than 5 percent). 
Tests of statistical iignificance of the differences to such mem scores were 
not conducted. Considering the sl^e of the samples involved and the varlaaice 
around chose mean scores, r^klngs based on differences is mean scores of less 
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than S percent ahould be considered questionable. 

In a similar veins whenever dtoeneion sCQres had to be combined to form 
a group score simple arlttoetlc means ware used. It is recognised that 
weighted memne (i*e.^ weighted by the proportion of the entire ample Iden- 
tlfyinf themsalvea by job title) could yield diffarent rasulta. 

USE OF LKERT'i MANAGEMENT STRUCTUIUI CLASSIFICATION SCHElffi 

Aa the tmtm "mmageMnt ttructure'' im often usedj it rafere to the 
authorltErlan nature of the organisation. The specific olasslflQation schame 
alloyed differs Mong the various schools of organisational theory, but all 
reflect the varying degrees to which authority passes strictly from higher 
hierarchical levels to Immr ones. Rather than review all of these schools 
and ev^uata thslr Mthods of classifying managsnient structures, it was 
decided to use tha scham presented By Rensis Llksrt*i^ 

Likert's classification mthodology was selected for two reasons s 
m Litert utilizes the responses to survey quastlons to classify an 
organization. The questions which appear on this survey are of tha same 
form as the ones which appear on tha Missouri 0976) survey. Both surveys 
are administerad to members of the organization under study. 

• Likart lases four categories and these range from tha moat authori* 
tarian hierarchy possible Ci*e. , an organisational dictatorship) to one 
charactarlzed by a high degree of suparior--subordinata interaction in 
decision majclng Ci.e*, participative managMent), 

Tha organisational categories in question are as follows: 
m Esploitlva authoritarian CSyst^ l)i highly authoritarian, with 
little superior^iubordinate cooperation* 

• Banavolent authoritative (System II) i modarately authoritarian, 
with iaprovad suqparlor-suBordtoate cooperation, 

• COMultlve CSyatam III): moderately participative In nature, t^th 
generally favorabla superlor^eubordinate relations, 

m Participative ©ystem IV) i highly particlpativa with generally 
a%callent superlor^^subordinate relations, 

i^Bansis Likart, ThB Htmm OrHanization. Its Ma nag^ant and Value, 
New Yorkt McGraw*Hlll, 1957* 



Eaaders wlihlng to consult a mora datailad presentation of Likert'a 

2/ 

quMtions md claasiflcation mathedology afiouid consiilt his text.— Since 
tha eurrMt aaalysls la baaed tfn M^isouri's (1976) dimanBion scoreii only 
thoaa qijaations which relate to thaae dlmenplotia coiild be considered* Closer 
axanlnation of thesa questions ravealid that the ralevrat dimension icores 
could ba aubstitiited in thair place. The rastilt la an approsd-aation of 
Llkart's arganl^atloQal analysis. 

Befora procaedlng with the analyalSs It should be notad that each of 
Llkart^s survey qTOitlons allowa for one of 20 reeponseil the ^isourl (1976) 
survay haa quaatlons that alloff for one of five responaaa. Since the four 
organizational categorias are defined in tarw of raigas of quaatlon acoras, 
thasa ranges had to be redaflned for current application. For dlmanslons 
in which ttiare is a direct relationship between scores and the degrae of 
favorabla parcaptiona (DIMOl, DIM02, DIMOa^ BlMOy^ DnilO) * tha rangas are 
am follows i 

Organizational category System 1 Systan 2 Syatam 3 Syatam 4 

Range 1.0 ^ 1*9 2.0 - 2,9 3.0 - 3,9 4*0 * 5.0 

For dliaanalons in which there is m inverse relatlonahlp betwaw scores and 
the degree of favorable parcaptione CDrM04^ DDlOgj BIM07) , the rangas are as 
follows I 

Organizational category System 1 Systam 2 Syatam 3 System 4 
Range 4,1 ^ 3.1 4.0 2,3 - 3,Q 1.0 - 2,0 

Whila discussing tha l^lexsentatlon of his ays temp Llkert refers to a Hit 
of questions that are generally similar to questions which appear on the 
caseworker/supervisor survay i there arSi however, certain differences in 
these lists. Dimensions 1 to 11 were compared with the Llkert Cquestlon) 
list and only those dimensions which could be matched were Included la the 
Table. By this criteria, DDI03, DIM05 and DIMll were ^eluded Qao matches 
could be made for them ^th any certainty) . 



— Likerti op.clt , , see Chap. 3, 
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It should be aotsd that the conversion scales used In cran^fQrming 
diinaaslon scores to corresponding Likert mnagement systems involve romd^ 
Ing the fomer (l,e«p dloiinslon scores) to Che first declaal place. This 
was dona to expedite the current study's analysis; In future work, if study 
resources per^ts a s^re datalled approach could be used (see Chapter 3 of 
the referenced Likert te^t for details) # It should also be noted that the 
ruga of dimension scores aesoolatad with System 4 Is larger thm those 
associated with the other Systems. 

Since the eKistlng range of dimension scores cannot be suhdl^ded into 
5 equal (mutually exclt^lve) sublnteinrals when they are to be rounded to the 
first decimal place, one Interval was made slightly larger than the rest. 
This approach led to four ranges whose magnltudee equal 1*0 units, and one 
range whose mapiltude equals 1«1 units. The largest range was assigned to 
System 4 slncei (1) the occurrence of this category is often fairly rarei 
(2) given the probable scarcity of System 4 obsirvatlons, assigning the 
larger range to them would both Increase their likelihood of being detectedt 
and avoid distortions that Mght arise if the larger scale was assigned to 
one of the more frequently occurring Systems* On eKaminlng the data, the 
assumed scarcity of System 4 cases prQved to be correct (ox^y otim such case, 
was £omd) and distortions among the more frequently occurring Systems 2 mi 3 
cases were thus avoided (since no System 1 casei oecur in the dimensiona under 
consideration, no distortion could arise from thta Systeo), 

COMPARISON OF WOEK-RiLATED PERCEPTIONS IN MRGE CITY AREAS WITH SMALL CITY 
AREAS, SUPERVISOHS 

In order to assess the perceptions of various t^es of supervisori in 

large and small city locations, Tables 4, 2 and 4*3 vmre prepared. The type 

of supervisors arei 

# Inaome malntenanee and social se^laes supervisors at the III to 
V levels plus the "OTHR" (or "other") supervisor eategoryi S350 denotes 
this group* 

# Income maintenanee supervlsora at the I and II levels; IMS 12 
denotes this ^oup. 

# Social serviees supervisors at the I and II levels i SSS12 denotes 
this group. 



Data in Table 4.2 is of t^o tjrpes? 

• Group Sean (axlttunatlo) 

• Groi^'i standard deviation (in parenthesis) 

Tkm .CDwarlaons made la fable 4,3 are based on the contents of Table 
4«2« Uhsn collaring loeatioc typ^s for a given disenaioni all supervisor 
^sieaalon eaores asaoaiated ^ith aach location were addedp and their average 
value obtained* Ranking of large and small city areas was then accoi^lished 
by co^arlng the areas averaga a cores* ThuSj for exafflplej the average DDlOl 
vaiu^ for large and amall city areas are Zo96 md 3.31, reapeotively* Given 
the manner in whlah Dllffll is scaled ^ siaall eity areas poaseea the toost favor* 
able score* 

Coi^arlsana between inpervtsor types are made in a siinilar laMner* For 
a particular dliDenalon, assail city mid large city acorea for a given supervisor 
type are added and their average value obtained. The average acpres for the 
three types of supervisors are then ooiqpared md they are then rmiked accord* 
Ingly* For eKaaaples the average DIMOl scores for S350, mS12 and SSS12 are 
3*37, 2*92 and 3. 12| rmkiiig of superviBor categories are baaed on these scores* 

The various djjnensions have been scored in such a way that increasing 
dJ^nsion scores reflect iscreaiingly favorable work perceptions* TOiere 
are four eKceptlons to this: 

m DIM04i Job Priaaurei 

• DIMOSs Hole Overloadi 

• DIM06: Stability, Work Environment 

• DIM07: Alienation. 

For these dimensions , increaaing dlsaension scores reflect increasingly un- 
favorable work perceptions^ 

As used in Table 4.2, inall city areas refer specifically to Buchanm, 
Green and Jasper coimtieat large city areas include the city and coimty of 
St. Louis and Jackson coimtys which contains Kmsas City. 

Coniparison of Large and Saall City Locations 

Table 4.4 lists thoae dimensions in which large and email city areas 
rank isast faTOrably in tarmi of supervisors* perceptions. 
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DIMENSION SCORES Bt SOTIRVISOR CAmOOKr AMD LOCATION! 
l^GE CIW AEIAS VS SMM.L CITC AKEAS 



Supenrtaors Ill-V 
Others (5350) 



I, II CIMS12) 



Snail clcy 



Snail city 
Large dity 



Small clcy 
Large ciey 



Small ciey 
Large clcy 



Snail city 
Large city 



Small dey 
Large city 



Small dcy 
Large city 



Snail city 
Large 



DIMOli Job SatlafacciQm 



Small city 

Large dty 



3.36 
3.37 

DDIOZi 

3.25 
3.92 

DIM03 ! 

2.50 
3.13 

DIM04I 

3.00 
3.22 

DlHOSi 

2.75 
2.25 

DM06 1 

2.83 
3.02 

DDI07I 

3.00 
2.45 

DDCOSs 

4.00 
4.16 

DIM09I 

3.30 
3.51 



.13) 
.53) 

Job Motlvatioii 

.35) 
.60) 



3.17 (0,51) 
2.66 (0.51) 



3.70 (0.69) 
3.11 (0.63) 



Work OrganliatioQ 



.35) 
.42) 

Job PreaaurB 

0.0) 

0.84) 

Sole Overload 

0.35) 
0.75) 



3.07 (0.57) 
2.93 (0.68) 



3.52 (0.70) 
3.02 (0.81) 



2.23 (0.47) 
2.60 (0.70) 



Stability of Work Enviroimeat 

0.24) 2.94 (0.55) 

0.83) 3.18 (0.77) 



Alienation 

0.0) 
0.76) 



2.75 (0.89) 
3.21 (0.74) 



Group Relations 

0.0) 3.95 (0.52) 

0.47) 3.49 (0.88) 

f o^er and AutonoBy 

;0.14) " 2.69 (0.65) 



0.67) 



2.88 (0.62) 



SSS 

I^II (SSS12) 



3.40 (0.59) 
2.84 (0.48) 



3.95 (0.51) 
3.48 (0.53) 



2.91 (0.49) 
3.15 (0.55) 



3.25 (0.77) 
3.14 (0.68) 



2.20 (0.63) 
2.36 (0.79) 



2.94 (0.68) 
3.42 (0.65) 



2.73 (0.79) 
3.30 (0.70) 



4.20 (0.26) 
3.75 (0.76) 



3.58 (0.76) 
2.93 (0.54) 
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Table 4. 2 (continued) 



Si^ervlsora III-V IMS SSS 

OChers CS3I0) I. II (Itffil2) I.II (SSS12) 

DlMlOs Cofflmunlcationo 

Small city 3.23 (0.18) 3.30 (0.67) 3.68 (0.68) 

L«g# city 3.86 (0.55) 3,25 (0.47) 3.38 (0.42) 

DlMilj Organizational Goal Clarity /Dallam 

Snail city 3.83 (0.24) 3.67 (0.63) 3.73 (I. 01) 

Large eity 4.10(0,70) 3.23(0.96) 3.03(0.89) 

Data In ( ) indicates the standard deviation for its cell. 

Mote ; Inforusatlon on DD112 and DIM13 were not available from the conputer 
printouts. For this reason, tBeae diinenslons do not appear In any of the 
tables of Chapter 4. 
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Table 4.3 

COJffARISONS OF LOCATION AND SUPERVISOR CATEGOKIIS 



DiaetislQtt 
DlMOl (Job Satisfmctlon) 



DM02 (Job Motivation) 
DM03 (Work Orgmnizstion) 



DM04 (Job PraiBure) 

DM05 (Role Overload) 

DM06 (Stability of Work 
Envlrocimsnt) 



Comments 

Small city Buparvliors ara generally Biore 
aatlafied with their jobs th^ are their large 
city countarpartB. S350 lupervisors ars mora 
satisfied tham SSS12 suparvisorai SSS12 super* 
visors are mora satisfied than thalr ]^S12 
count arparts* 

Smll city aupervlsors are generally more 
motivatad than are their large city counter-* 
parts* SSS12 supervisors are mora motivated 
than S350 supervisor i| S350 supervisors are 
mora motivated than thtlr WSIZ counterparta. 

Large city superviaors have activities that 
ara generally more structured than those of 
their small city counterparts. SSS12 super- 
visora aKperience similar orgaalzatioa as do 
B1S12 suparvisorsi both enperiance greater 
organisation than do S350 supervisors. 

Small city supervisors genarally experienee 
more job prassura than their large city 
counterparts. MS12 and SSS12 axparlance 
stailar lavals of job pressurai S350 super-* 
visors have lass pressure than SSS12 or IMS12, 

Dlffieulty with daily activltlas is similar 
for large city and smll city supervisors. 
S350 supervisors a^perlenca similar difficulty 
to IMS12 suparvisorsi both experience greater 
difficulty than do SSS12 auparvisors* 

Large city supervisors have a gmerally leas 
stable worktog anvlromttent than do their small 
city counterparts i SSS12 suparvlsors ea^er*^ 
lance greatar instability than do MS12 super* 
visors^ MS12 suparviaors eKperianca greatar 
Instability than do S350 supervisors. 
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Table 4*3 (continued) 



Plm^nalen 



Comments 



DIM07 (Allaaation) 



DBI08 (Group Relatlans) 



DM09 (Power and Autonomy) 



DDUO (CoOTunieatlons) 



DDUl (Organisational 
Goal Clarlty/Reallam) 



Large eity superviaDra generally exparience 
greater alienation than do their soall eity 
QOunterparts. SSS12 superylaors exparienee 
sjjttllar alienation to E1S12 supervlsorii 
both experienee greater alienation than do 
S350 supervisors* 

Small eity supervisors report a higher level 
of group imlty than do their largs eity 
counterparts # The unity exparlenced by 
8350 auperviaora is greater than that o£ 
SSS12 supervisors; both axpsrienee greater 
unity than do DIS12 supervisors. 

Small city supervisors appear to have allghtly 
greater perQeptlons of power and autonomy than 
do their large city aounterpartsi both lie on 
the moderately favorable portion of the response 
scale, however. S350 supervisors perceive 
greater personal power than do SSSi2 super-* 
visors i S8S12 supervisors perceive greater 
personal power than do D1S12 supervisors* 

The quality ot office cosmualcatlons is per- 
ceived as being higher by large city super^ 
visors than by their small city counterparts, 
Both supervisor groups lie in the favorable 
portion of the response scale, however* 
Comunications are parcelved in a similar 
light by S350 and SSS12 supervisors ; their 
perception of co^imlcatlons quality is 
higher than that of B1S12 supervisors. 

Small city supervisors perceive a higher level 
of goal clarity/realism than do their large 
city counterparts. S350 supervisors perceive 
greater goal clarity than do DIS12 supervisors; 

supervisors perceive atallar goal clarity 
to SSS12 supervisors* 
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Siaall city areas score ooit favorably on nsre dlmnsiona than do large 
city areas* FurthermDres the fomar typa of area aaores most favorably with 
reapeat to both job satiifaction and job motivation. One nay coneluds, 
therefore p that supervliors in amall city are^ appaar to possess more 
favorable work peraeptlonB than do their large city QOtmterparta* 

Table 4,4 

LOCATIONS ASSOCIATID WITH MOST IkWUBtE DIMEilSION SCORES 



Snali city area 

DDlOi: Job SatiafaatiQn 

nTvno • ^btiv^tioQ 

DDIOS: Rols Overload 

Lm06% Stability, Work 
EnviroMiesLt 



Lar ^a city area 

DMOS: Work Orgtoizatlon 

T\^^M^/t • Job ?r£ss%iro 

DIM05: Rolt Overload 

DIMIO I ComftunleationB 



Previoua acudies have 



DIH07 1 Alienation 

BWOBi Group Relations 

DD109* Power and Autonomy 

DDIll: Seal Clarity/Realism 

Savaral poiats deserve greater elaboration 
shown that job satisfaction and job productivity may be positively ralated*^' 
Saall city supervlaors. In such an event, woi^d not only be favorably 
disposad to thtir jobs; they woiJ.d also be the mora productive* 

Why do inall city areas poisess as many favorably dimanaions as thay 

do? A partial answer is fotmd in the association of job satisfaction with 

this type of araa* Previous studies hava shown that aatlsfaction is related 

to attitudes, job concent, autonomy, and psychological need satisfaction* 

The dijDensiQns associated with siaall city areas CLn Tabla 4,4) reflect 

2/ 

such conslderatlonst--* That they should bm associated with these areas 
is therefore not surprising* 



1/ 



i^Srlvasta, at al* , Job Satiifactlon and Productivity , Cass Western 



Reserve University, Cleveland , Ohio, 1975* 
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Srlvasta, at al. , op* clt * 
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Afiteptabls levels of job pressurt j and adequate coonnunicationi, ara 
bothi isnpartwt £n inaurini job satlsf atct ion; che nature and signifleance 
□f their tal^B mtm discussed elsavhera That conmunicatlona are per-* 
c^lv^ad as bitog mprnviot iti large city ariai may In part ha due to the 
aMtiailllty ot betttr eptmunlcatione iacllltlaa In sueh areas. Recent 
d^v^lolMtit:i In Se. toui^i which is HiMBOMtV & largest large eity areai 
m#y alBD be tnval^rid. 

ZCiottB are ciirrently itfiderway to itreMllne DFS actlvitiei In the 
St:* Xouis aMa. Thm Inerissed organtEatlonal structurini, ipeeiall^ationf 
tod ^tandair4it^atiQii which rtaiilts may wall make tntra--agtney comimlcatiQns 
isii#r* Th€f prcbably alao aeeoutit for the assoelation of DIM03 (Work 
Orgafit^atloti) with l«ge city areas Cthi dominance of St. LquIs In such 
ac'iaii wottld accomt for thti). 

In a. siailaa: ^^in* wrk standardisation can go far in eliminating 

wrk^rsla^ted ambigtilcy. Since such Mbiguity contributei to high levels 

2/ ' - 

o£ j^b presaurBi— ' Ite reduction would alio tend to reduce perceived job 

pifisMtfi (t*a*, 10104)* lower levels of perceived job pressure in large 

aity a«a.3 istght , therefore * ba expected* 

Co-tt pariBoai c£ S u^ixvleor Categoriei 

rabies 4 J and 4,6 rank the supawisor categories for each dimenalon 
m.i ^Tp^ loea^tcn- This raking Is based on the asiumed relationships 
betwaart tie saoriag of difflenaloni and thalr implications for supervisors' 
^oTk parc#ptlonB , k rank of ''1" denotes the most favorable sort of impacti 
a rack of '*3^' deriotes the Least favorabla sort of impact* 



S^i C* MaaLachs "Help lag the rroubled; the Costs of Involv^ent , " 
asd Churchill^ et Jl*^ "Organizational Cli^te and Job Satlafactlon Iji 
the £aJa^ Fctcsi " jQUrnal of ^lark etlng Research, Nov. 1976. 

i^S^s Chare Tilll, et al. , op, clt ., for dlsousslon of the role that 
structuri^ng of activities can play in job satisfaction. 
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Table 4^ 



RANKING OP SUPERVISOR CATEGORIES FOR SMALL CITY LOCATIONS 





Suparvlsoti HI, V 


IMS 


SSS 




Other 


I, II 


I, II 


DIMOl 


2 


3 


1 


DIMOa 


3 


2 


1 


DIM03 


3 


1 


2 


PIM04 


1 


3 


2 


DrMOS 


3 


2 


1 


DIM06 


1 


2 


2 


D1M07 


3 


2 


1 


DIM08 


2 


3 


1 


DrM09 


2 


3 


1 


DIMIO 


3 


2 


1 


DIMII 


1 


3 


2 



Table 4.6 



RANKtNG OF SUPERVISOR CATEGORIES FOR LARGE CITY AREAS 





Supervisors lit, V 


IMS 


SSS 




Ocher 


hH 


t^iz 


DIMOI 


1 


3 


2 


DIM02 


1 


3 


2 


D1M03 


2 


3 


1 


DIM04 


3 


1 


2 


DIMOS 


1 


3 


2 


D1M05 


1 


2 


3 


DIM07 


1 


2 


3 


D1M08 


1 


3 


2 


D1M09 


1 


3 


2 


Dimo 


1 


3 


2 


DIMll 


1 


2 


3 



In city araia, seaial service gupervlsors 1, II aKparience ths 

most favorabls oveyall Job paretptiona; supervisors at tha III laval md 
above axparlansa tha eacomd moat favofable Job pareeptions. In large city 
areas, tha raveraa □rdsring applies. Income maintenanaa supervisors It II 
have the leiat favorable ptTceptioti in either small city or largt city 
sattlnge. 
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As was noctd earlier* favorablt levalg of job s#clif#ettM (DDiOl) 
Btm often ralactd to the rasalftirig dirawsions under duttejic ^otisld#r#tlon. 
Tables 4.5 and 4*6 raveal tMt a dXxp^tviBOty cacegofy's MokiAg vich 
raspact to DDSOl eoirraspgnds to Iti fankirig when all d^aii^ton# cm^ 
aidexradi 

CONCtUSlOMS 

It should hm nottd that th© folloving conclusiang apply otily to mmll 
and large eity areas, as these areas av^ defined above* Othw oQUACi^a 
are conaldarsd In subsequent chapt%t# Invdlvlng urban/aubart^A a^d rutai 
county comparlaQna; saparate conclualona are given in tha^e Qh#ptws. 

m When all dimenalons are eonildered^ auperviaora ap©Mtitt% in ^mall 
city areas appaat to have somewhat motm favorable work pMo%pCioM ch%ft do 
their large city counterparts (see T#ble 4,4). 

• In raall city areas, social ^etvlce auperviaors XX Have th% mmt 
favorable work percept lona; supervisors Illi V have the s^emtid mAt favor^bl 
perceptions. In large city areas ^ this o^der is ravers^d. ClM^^ly, there 
Is a location effect afflong these iupervlsor categories {00m T^bl%^ 4,5 and 
4,6). 

• In both large city and small city ateai^ isicomm ttt^toteMAae super-^ 
viaora II have the least favorable percepcioni of th^it VOifUWi; environ- 
ment (see Tables 4,5 and 4,6)* 

• The rankitig of a suparvlsor category with respect PIMOl (l^fi.s 
Job Satisfaction) will correspond to that category ovetalj tWWftg wh^A 
all dimensions arp conaidered (gee l^bles 4% 5 ^nd 4,6)* 

m A conciie suimary of the ropirleal data for ea^h dl^ftjislQA ii found 
in Table 4,3* 
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COt^ABISON or WORK-RELATED PERCEPTIONS IN LARGE CITY MEAS VS smLh CITY 
ARMS s CASENOmBS 

Tha quastloms which are contained In tht Mieaourl (1976) org«ii2atlonal 
survey ara intended to reveal the attitudes , perceptions and evaluations that 
DFS caseworkers have coward their work. These questions are in turn aggre-- 
ga^^d into acalaai aaale^ and questions are aggregated into dtaanslons. Since 
dl^%naloa scoraa provide a concise sunmary of the survey's resulta^ It is this 
data (as opposed to individual questions and/or scales) that appeal^ In Table 4.7, 
The data are provldsd for each type of lecatlon mni oasewerker. They conalst of i 

It The average difflensiQii score (arithmetic mean) for a given pair o£ 
location and caseworker cypes , 

2. Thm atandard deviations of the mean acores (contained in parentheses). 
The acandard deviation d^ta are included for the benefit of the Intarested 
reader ; time ilaiitations precluded their conalderatidn in the discuegion which 
follows . 

Slnee dlmansions ara derived from survey questions , theyj too 5 should 
refleet work-'relatsd attitudes, evaluations and perceptions. For the sake 
of brevity, these characteristics will subsequently be referred to by the 
ter^ ■'perceptions*" 

Seven of the eleven dimensions have been scored so that increaaing 
scores reflect increasingly favorable work percsptions* The remaining dimen* 
siona have been scored so that increasing scores reflect increasingly un^ 
favotable work perceptions. These latter dimensions include 1 
m Dd04i Job pressure 
a DWCOS* P^ole overload 

D1M06: Stabtlity^ work enviroM^nt 
• DD£07i Mlsnation 
This discussion of the rslationahip between scoring and perceptiona is 
reltvsnt to the ranking schCTes to be discuaaed later* 

As used in Table 4*7 1 small city areas refer specifically to Buchanan^ 
Green and Jaspar counties % Large city areas Include the city and acmty of 
St. Louis and Jackson county j which contains Kansas City. 
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TibU 4.7 

DIHDISIOM SCORIS llf CASIWOKKIR CWECORY AND LOCATION s UBQl CITY ARIA Vi SMALL OlTY ARBA 



leeajifljj_tjfpg_ 



1 


IncQifii aaintettinsi 


ipclal sirvlco 


Seciii girvlei 


Iq^IiI larvlds wofkitfi 










Aiiewofkafi 


and casevDrkili 


Ciaeworkori 



BilNdli M sat Iff nation 
mil eity 
Latgi ^ity ' 

PIHD2I M BotivaEloii 
Urgi eley 



^v*k 0r|iiliiikiyti 



iaiU dty 
Lifga tlty 

D1HD4I M priieuri 
Smil qltj 

DlHOSi RaJi ovirloid 

LHfp tity 
DtKOSi StflbilUy of wtk 

anidli city 

l&iLl city 
Lirgi ^Ity 

pIMOSf Crsup ralftclani 

Laf|i alcy 

DiMOli FQVtr»nnd auionoiy 
SiiU alty 
Lorgs alty 

plHiQl Cottunleatlong 
Si^ll city 
Urgi Qlty 

PlHUi OFganlfitional goal 

SfiiU city 
Iiif|e city 



2.86(0.60) 
2.56(0,62) 

3.3S(0.63) 

3.07(0.11) 
3.09(0. ?J) 

3.31(0.61) 
3.10(0 J6) 

i. 25(0.13) 



3.26{0J3) 
3.53(0.69) 

3,14(0,94) 
2,97(0,90) 

2.46(0.38) 
2,58(0.59) 

2.?S(0.fi5) 
2.6?(0.fi9) 



3,08(0.91) 
2,79(0.82) 



3.10(0.43) 
IMiQM) 

3.87(0.60) 
3,66(0.64) 

3.02(0,50) 
347(0.61) 

3. 45(0.57) 
3,14(0.68) 

1,83(0.56) 
2,31(0.72) 



3.00(0.80) 
3.29(0.17) 

2,67(OJO) 
3,43(0.71) 

3.47(0,72) 
3,18(0.90) 

2.85(0.53) 
2.82(033) 

3.20(0.68) 
2,80(0.66) 



3,58(0.75) 
2.8^(0,89) 



3,03(0.52) 
2.67(0,52) 

3,37(0*56) 
3.44(0,68) 

3.21(0,47) 
3.15(0.67) 

2,79(0,84) 
3,02(0.67) 

1.96(0.59) 
1,16(0.74) 



2.92(0.77) 
3.41(0.76) 

3.10(0,80) 
3.47(0.70) 

3.42(0.81) 
3.03(0,13) 

2.82(0,47) 
2.68(0.56) 

2.77(0.64) 
2.80(0.59) 



2.92(0.76) 
2.62(0,92) 



3.07(0.47) 
2,7?(0.60) 

3.63(0.62) 
3.53(0.67) 

341(0.48) 
3. Ill 



3,14(0,77) 
3.07(0,67) 

1.89(0.57) 



2.51(0.77) 
3.3&(0.81) 

2.87(0.7?) 
3.45(0.70) 

3.45(0.75) 
340(0.87) 

2.84(0.49) 
2.74(0.58) 

3.00(0.68) 
2,80(0.62) 



3, 27(0,81) 
i.7a{0.91) 



3,32(0,57) 
2.96(0.68) 

4.19(0,62) 
3,61(0.80} 

3.53(0,89) 
3.?0(0,77) 



346(1.18) 
2.95(1.07) 

2,50(0.87) 



3.29(1.13) 
2.83(0,78) 

3.44(1,07) 
3.01(0.77) 

3,00(1,15) 
3.40(0,92) 

2.74(0.51) 
2.87(0.70) 



2.19(0.79) 
3.09(0,95) 



3.90(0,92) 
3.37(0.99) 



FlguNa in ( ) dengta standard devlationa, 
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CQg^arison of Saa ll City and lagge City Loaa^^ 

In order to Gonipart imdll city and large tlcy %tm& over all caseworker 
types, mama dimatieion scoreg were employed- These a^atig were obtained for 
each dtatnaion mA location by taking the aritlmecle average of the related 
seoras of All the easawqrker categorieg. 

For each dimenaioni the average sfflall city acott conipared with its 
larga city counterpart. The ared which ranks m&t fa-^^^^bly le the one with 
the most favorable score- Results of chia comparison appear in Table 4*8, 

Table 4,8 

LOCATIONS ASSOCIATED WITH MOST PAVOB^^LE 
DDffiNSION SCORES 

Small City Araa La^jg City Area 

DIHOlf Job latigfactioti ' DtMOSi Vctk organization 

DTHOZt Job motivation D11104i Job pressure 

DDiOS: Role overload D1M09: Pw%r and autonomy 

DIMO61 Stability, work environment 

DIM07 : Alienation 

DIMOSi Group relationi 

DD109i Power and autonomy 

DIMlOf Costtflunicationa 

DDfll: Orgeniaational goal clarity/ 
realism 



It ia instructive to compare the results of this table with those of 
Table 4*4t its counterpart for DfS iupervisors* Tht dlTOftslona most 
favorably aisoclated with the two types of areas att #lWQit identical in 
both cables. This £indlr4g suggests that both casevorKeW and supervisors 
who liva in small city areas generally have mora favo^sbla work perceptions 
than do their coimterparts in large city areas. 

While a niOTb%r of factors could probably accost fot^ the sl^ilarltiee 
between Tablaa 4.4 mid 4.8, two plausible ones comm ItfW&dlately to mind. 
The first involves the nature of iffiall city and large city areas, Wille 
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both offer the aonvefiiincee of city living, the latter preaencs greater 
problems iot those in social welfare work (fiig., more camplieatftd and un- 
eotttfollable iocloeeoaomic conditiofia) | depending on the Individii^ls in- 
volvad, the congestion and Inconvenienea of moving about in a large city 
can ala© have a negative influence , Since such envlr omental conaidera- 
tiona affaat both supervisors and casawotkers in much the same ^^f? both 
may tend to react wtm favorably to sraall city locations and their attendant 
character istlcs . 

The iecond factor involves the nature of the relationshipe that exist 
between aupervisora and caieworkers, to the extent that the petcaptions 
of aupervisori affect those □£ their caseworkeras the reaults of Table 4,8 
follow (in a iense) from those of Table 4*4, leather or not §uch causal 
relationships exist is debatable. It is interesting to note, however, 
that on a scale of 1 to 5, DIM09 (Power and Autonomy) alwayi aeiumsa values 
less than 3 (the mld^point of the range) for all caseworkers gtoiipa* Since 
such scores lie In the lower half of the perceived power and autoiiottiy range , 
it might be argued that caseworkers could be influenced ^by the perceptioni 
of their aupervlgorss 

Differences B etween Tables 4.4 and 4^8 

Of the differences that esrist between these cables, the moat eaally 
accounted for involvaa the aasoclation of DIM09 (Power and Autonotsy) with 
both small city and large city caseworkers* Caseworkers are primarily in^ 
volved with their clients; the degree of discretion they po^seia is deter- 
mined by the nature of their Jobs (1*©*, income malntenanca, social aervlce, 
other) and poaslbly by the particular supervisors they work for* There is 
little reason to suspect that geographical location escerts any sort of 
effect on DIM09* Since superviaors' activities are affected by hierarchical 
consideraclonsp it la similarly not surprising to find that locacion appears 
to have an effeot on them* Thus, DIM09 Is comon to both large and small 
city areaa in Table 4,8 but Is not shared in Table 4*4* 

4 second difference involves the transfer of DIMIO fro© large city to 
smHll city areaa when attention shifts from supervisors to caseworkers* 
This switch may, perhaps, be accounted for by the types of comaunication 
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(DIMiO reiatei to cotmumlcationi) chat supervisors and caeeworkera engage lfi« 
Caseworkars a« aost Imvolved %rtth their clients and i^tedlate supervlSGrs, 
In SMll eity areas these persons are probably easier to locate and cottmunl- 
case wlthi thm ahtier stzm of large city areas makes sueh tasks ©ore difficult, 
DIMOl is, thMefort, associated wich ittall city areas in Table 4.8* 

Superviaora are involved with their caaeworkersj colocated fellow super- 
visors ^ and possible with agency officials in other areas. The comaunicatloni 
trMspDrtEtlon tod csntrali^sd ad^nlatrstive Cloesl) facilities fomid in large 
city areas may caaka their coraunlcstions tasks easier. DIMlO Is, therefore, 
aaaoaiated with large city areas in Table 4*4 , 

llnally, Table 4.4 Indicates that the DIM05 scores of large city and amall 
city superiTlsors are quite slMlar* This is not true of caseworkers C^^^ Table 
4«S), where those worMng in small city aMas have less difficulty In caping 
^th the clients j do ciraen Cation, referrals, etc^p than do their latge city counter- 
parta^ The differential Impact that location apparently has Is perhapa again 
accotmted for by the variation that eKlsta between caseworkers- and supenrlsora' 
Jobs, As noted In regard to DIMlO^ cageworkers /workers are more intlffiacely in-* 
volved with clianta than are their ruperlors, and the eo^leKltles of large city 
life (a^g*5 socials econondc) may make the farmer tasks more difficult* 
Si gnificance of Job Satisfac tion (DIMQ l) and Work Organl aatlon (DD1Q3) 

The significance of job sacisfaction and Its relationships with the 
other dimensions has already been dlsauaaed in the preceding section ifl 
regard to Table 4*4. The contents of Table 4.8 reinforce the notion that 
increasing levels off Job satiafactton tend to be accompanied by favorable 
scores on other survey dimensions; this Qoneluiion Is CTpirleally supported 
for both caseworkers and supervisors* 

The organisational developments which have been occurring in St. Louis 
(these developments are discussed In conjunction with Table 4,4 in the pre^ 
ceding ssetlon) have apparently had slallar effects on caseworkers and 
supervisors. In both cases, the increaied levels of job structuring appear 
to have had a beneficial effect in terms of diminished job pressure and both 
are associated with large city areas. While the conclusions involving Job 
structure and communications still apply j it la the caseworkers in small city 
areas who appear to benefit most as a result of the aseociatlon of DIMIO with 
this type area. 

Comparison of Casgwrker Categorleg 

In order to compare the various caseworker categories over both Sfflall 
city and large city areas ^ Tables 4,9 and 4.10 were prepared. Table 4.9 
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Table 4.9 

mim OF CASioiER cmmu n mmim 



I 

N 
N 



Ml 


inilon deicrlption 


Incoii 
Mintinince 
casfworteri 


Sociil sarvici 
workfifi 


Social sifvics 
casiwoikits 


Soelil ssrvite 
workirs and 

C&SiwQrKirg 




htif A1 i 
DmUil 


JOD SSLlSiawEluu 




2 


4 


3 


1 




JOD ttuLlyiLiyn 


5 


2 


4 


3 


1 


MMAIf 


Work otpnlifltion 


5 


k 


2 


3 


1 




Job prissure 




5 


I 


3 


2 




Eoli ovsrload 




3 


1 


ft 

2 


e 


DIMfl6! 


Stibility, work 
invlconnent 




1 


5 


4 


I 


1! 1 ffllP M 


A 1 n Fifi nn 


J 


1 


4 


2 


3 


D1H08' 


GrouD rfilationi 


5 


1 


3 


a 


i 


mh 


Power and autonomy 




1 


4 


3 


2 


mo\ 


Ooimnieitions 


5 


1 


4 


3 


2 


mh 


Orgaiilgatlonil goal 


4 


2 


5 


3 


1 



Table 4.10 

RAKING OF CASEWOKER CATEGORrES IN 
ami CITY AND URGE CITY AREAS 



Income 
malntanMce 
caaeworltBrs 



Social aervlce 


Social aervlce 


"OTHR" 


workeri 


caseworkers 


caieworkers 



4 2 3 1 

3 2 4 1 

3 4 2 1 
3412 

3 12 4 

3 2 14 

3 12 4 

3 12 4 

4 12 3 
4 13 2 
3 2 4 1 



4 2 3 

4 1 3 

4 2 3 

3 4 2 

4 3 1 

2 3 4 
4 2 3 
4 2 3 
4 2 3 
4 2 2 

3 2 4 



ranks these cacagorlee without regard Co type of location. The rtrnklag pro- 
cedura tjied consists of obtaining average dimension scores for each dlmenslom 
and casawrkar type (averaging was done over the corresporidlng small city and 
large city aeorai)s the resiiltlng scores are then rmked tn term of their 
la:paats on favorable work-^related perceptions* Table 4.9 appears on the 
following pags. In both this and Table 4*10, a rank of "1" denotes the most 
favorable l^act, a value of "5'' denotes the least favorable Impact, 

Whsa all dlMnslons are considered , the varloiis categories ate rMked 
in Che fQllOwiag order i 

1* "Other" types of caseworkers 

2* Social service workers 

3s Social service caseworkers 

4* IncciftB maintenance caseworkers 
This ranking Is obtained by generating the average rank of a category Qver 
all dliBettsioiis and than ranking the average raiks* Since the social service 
wo rkers/eas worker cate^iy Involves no new class of caseworker , it Is 
omlttad froa the ranking* 

Effacts of IiOcat lon on Casewor ker Ranking 

Since sfflall city and large city caseworkers appear to differ in their work- 
relatad parceptlonSi an effort was made to see if the TMkings of caseworker 
categories are affected by small city and large city settings* Table 4,10 
sunsiarlaes this effort. The rankings shown in this table are baaed directly 
on data from Table 4.7, Since the co^osite "social sarvtce workers/caseworkera" 
category introduces no new caseworker typaj it was o^tted. 

Whan all dimensions are coneidered, the various categories are ranked in 
the following table* 

Table 4,11 

EMKING OF CATEGORIES mm ALL DMENSIONS ABM CONSIDERED BY AREA TYPE 
Small City Area Lar^e City Area 

1* Social ser^ce workers 1. "Other" caaeworkars 

2, Social service caseworkers 2, Social sarvlce workers 

3* "Other" caseworkers 3* Social sewice caseworkers 

4, Incoae aiaintenance caseworkers 4* Income malntenMice caseworkers 
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Thi major effect of coneiderlng loeatiori is to iwitGh the relative positions 
of "other" eaaeworkera and their social servicea counterparts (this itate- 
mmnt eonsldars sQelal service workers and casaworkers as a block)* 

It is IntMssting to note that location type aKerts no influence on 
the ranking of incoma osaintenance easeworkersj they Gonsistently rank last 
la favorable work parceptions. Within the social iervicei area, aocial 
serviGe worksri eonslstently rank ahead of their caseworker counterparts, 

BiM "other" caseworkers should reflect the saost favorable overall work- 
related parceptlonss when imall city and large city areas are aggrogated 
together, results from: 

m the use of simple arithmetic means as composite dimension scoras; 

# the data itself. 

"Other" caseworkers tend to have the most favorable dlmmslon scores In both 
typ€s of areas; the averaging process preserves this characteristic t 

Job Satisfaction and Caseworker Rankings 

EKamlnatlon of Tables 4,9 and 4,10 reveals that a caseworker category's 
ranking with respect to job iatisfactlon (l*e.i DDlOl) generally corresponds 
to Its ranking when all dimensions are considered^ There is only one excep- 
tion to this f adding ranking of casworkers m itoall city areas. In this 
latter case, the categories' rankings with respect to DIM09 (Powar and 
Autonomy) correspond to the rankings when all dimensiona are conaidered* 

Given the relationships that seem to ejcist (theie relAtionshipa are 
neither necassarily causal or perfect) between DMOl and the otter dlmen- 
ilons, this finding la generally not surprising* As ^as noted in the pre- 
.ceding sectioni all supervisor categorlei in both small city and ^ large city 
areas reflect this same correspondence between rankings with respect to Job 
satisfaction and rankings wlf respect to all difflensiona. 

Small city caseworkers are, of course, an except ion to this finding* 
The correspondence between rankings with reapect to DE109 (Power and 
Autonomy) and rankings with respect to all dtoenaiona, in this caaei Is 
notable* 

Previous studlaa have unearthed evidence which suggests that a 



i^See Srlvaata, et al , , Job Satl if action a nd Productivity , Case Ifestern 
Reserve University , Cleveland, Ohio, 1975, Chap* 2, 
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w^tteir*s job laclafaQtloo im posltlveLy felated to hii/her autonomy, While 
s*iabi a. ralatlonrtlp ts obv^lousLy not perfect in this caae (if it were, rank- 
ifigs w^tli aspect to DMOl muti fflatch those of DIM09), its existence in a 
w^a^ar tatm would iuggmst that smiLll aity caeeworkeri axs perhapi not ao 
diffierinl^ £tom Qthtr iocial welfare patsonnel in staall city and large city 

AytilyiJig Llkert'i Theory of Mana gOTsrit S ystsmg t o the PI'S Survey^e Results 
TabSi 4,12 reflecti the organliatioTial icructure parceived by inooma 

Table 4.12 j 

omMxiMtomt STRUcruRE pimeived by I.M. CASEWOR^S 





System 1 


System 2 


System 










DEMO 2 






U,M 


DrM04 




U,M 








U,M 








U.M 








H 




DDtOS 




U,H 




DEMlO 




U,H 





'V daactes small, eity responses i M deactas large city respanses. 



Ipccfis Mlnt%moca workers ptrceiv^, therefore , that they are operating 
withls. a System 2 iavlronment . 

TabJla 4^13 reflects the organliatioxial structure parceived by social 
s#nKe€ ^orkexs^ Large city social aarv-ica workers Bmem to feel that they 
a^e op€tating in elose to jl System 2 ixl^rirormetlt , Their soall city counter- 
perca, oo che ocher hand, m&m to feel that they are operating in close to 
a Sy'iten 3 ittvirroafflent * 
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Table 4.13 

OROANIEATIOHAL STRUCTURE PERCEIVED BY S.S. WORKERS 



Dlmansloii 


SysCtm L 


System 2 


Syitem 


DIMOl 




* 

M 


* 

U 


DIM02 






U,M 


Dm04 




U,M 




DDI06 




M 


U 


DIMO? 




M 


U 


DDI08 








DDI09 




U,M 




Dmio 




M 


U 



U denoces small city responses; M denotes largt city responses. 



Table 4,14 reflects the organiaational structure perceived by social 
service cageworkers. 

Table 4.14 

ORGANIZATIOKAL STRaCTimB PERCEIVED BY S.S. CASEWORKERS 



plaenalqn System 1 System 2 System 3 Sysceffl 4 

DDlOl M* U* 

DD!02 U,M 

DD!04 U.M 

DEH06 M U 

DDC07 U,M 

DlMOa U,M 

DDaO tJ,M 



U denotefl small city responses ; M denotes large clcy reapotises. 

Both staall city and large city workers seem to perceive chelr eavlrooaents 
as lying between Systems 2 and 3. Large city caseworkers seem to lie closer 
to System 2i anall city caaeworkers oaeo to lie closer to Systeia 3, 

Table A, IS reflecti the organizational structure percalved by "other" 
caseworkers. 
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TabLs 4,15 

ORGANrZATIONM. STRUCTURE JERCElVfiD BY "OTHER*' CA^SWQW^M 



EJM02 M 
D1M04 U M 

D1M08 

DD109 y,M 



*U detiocia imall cilty risponaas^ M dtnatM larga city ^espei^#%a* 



*'Othet'* caatworksta also ^ppaat to tim betwsn Syst^s 2 md 3* Th^B# llv^lni 
to Isrga city axsaa appaar tloaar to Sygtem 3i thas^ living ^mXl olty 
arwa appcsr clo^w to System 2* 

a aodBtately authoritarian system* Social service wrKet%/^^^^^^tf^kW# tA 
amall city araas parcelve thalr envltfitmtnc as modetac^ly f#^^taip^Civ©» 
whtla their eountwparts in large ctty p^rcelva d mod#^%taly authoi^i^ 

tarisn anvironmasti the environments perctived by *'Qth«'' ^ta 
the revarae of thtir iocial service cfiatit^rpsrta. In #V%ia#ttAg tha^g QOti^ 
cluBions, one must rafflember that thm tikMC sch^s aaauwrns thh^ iXjBairviaors 
can gubataotially Control the natur© at thair teJatloti^htp^ Vlfth subD^4tMt%s* 
la govtrittasnt agsMieSp leglal^tiva tasttiecloni catx iotfeM#b%* Whatb^t ^ 
total Syat#m 4 struotura, as definad by Ukart^ la pos#ibl^ u^4« wab Qltf- 
cumatanass is unca^tain* 

CONCLUSIONS 

Tha follo">rla| concluiions are btfiad oA data for gtfall ^3.^y l#tta 
city areas only^ It is not Intandad Chat Chasa coticluglon^ b% tojuted to 
other types of atiiflg. 
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# Caseworkers > as well as supervisors, who live In small aity arsas 
hsvm genarally mtm favorable work perception than do their counterparts in 
lafga city areas (mm TablM 4,4 and 4,8) ♦ 

# The role of powe? and autonomy in caseworker perceptions appears 
atdut the sBmrn in both atnall city and large city areasi this ian't the case 
with supsrvigDra (mm Tablts 4^4 and 4.8), 

# Unlika auperviiors, caseworkera perceive that comunicationa in 
staall city areas are more favorable than are those in large aity areas. 

# When emali city mi large city areas are conildered together, case- 
workers are rwikadp isk tmrm of favorable pereeptloaSj as followsi 

(1) "Other" types of caseworkers 

(2) Social servtce workers 

(3) Social service caieworkars 

(4) Incotte maintenance workers 

(Order of rankings; 1 ^ most favorable i 4 ^ lasat favorable.) 

# Wien small city and large city areas Are QOnsidered leparatelyj the 
wnkitig of personnel in large elty areas is the same as when these areaa are 
iggregstad. Rankings in small elty areas are, bQ^^evers different? 

(1) Social service workers 

(2) Social service caseworkers 

(3) "0»::her" types of caseworkars 

(4) IncQtae maintanatice caseworkers 

# A caseworker category's ranking c^ith respect to job satisfaction 
corresponds to its ranking when all dimensions are considered t The a%cap-^ 
tloa to this Involves small city caseworkers. Their overall ranking 
corresponds to their raking in terms of DK^S (power and autonomy) | as 
noted above, prior studlas suggest that autoaomy and job satisfaction 
co^d ba positively related, 

# Organl^atlan types rMge from those th#Ji are highly authoritwlan 
md regiisented to those that are highly democritttc participative in 
natuta, Rensls tlkert refers to these extreme tj^as as Syst^ 1 and 
SystOT 4 5 respeativelyt Distributed evenly between these extremes are 
teteMedlate org«ilgation#l t^es. System 2 Cmoderately authoritarian) and 
System 3 (moderately participative). Table 4.16 summarises the organtia- 
tlonal classification of each caseworker type- 
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Table 4 •16 

ORGMIZATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF GASIMOR^RS 

Caasworkar catapory System type 

Ineoma MintsnaiiQa System 2 

Social servlca workers (aaall city) Cloaa to System 3 

Social ssrvice workers (large city) Close to SystM 2 

Social sgr^ice eaaewrkers (imall city) Betwesa Systama 2 and 3| appears 

closer to Syatem 3 

Social asrvlas caseworkers (large city) Between Syst^s 2 and 3| appeara 

aloger to System 2 

"Other" caseworkers Csmall city) Close to System 2 

"Other" oaaeworkers (larga city) Close to SystMi 3 



SEflNITION AMD DISCUSSION OF tJEBAN/ SUBURBAN AKD RURAL ARMS 

In order to facilitate the investigation o£ the topaot that different 
types of geographiQal araaa can have on worker elated perceptlotis, the 
counties of Mlsaourl have been divided Into six dietlnet graup.6 baaed on 
population, per capita inGome* and urban density data. More specifically, 
the purpose of subdividing the counties was twofold!. 

(1) to make eampling estimates for the survey that was 
given during July 1976 and 

(2) to identify groups of counties with sijillar 
characteristics to be used as control and 
dasonstration countiai* 

The six categories used in the analysis and the division of counties 
are given in Table 4,17# 
m Large urban 

• Suburban 

• Smll urban 
m Large rural 

• More affluent^ rural 

• Lees affluent i rural 
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table 4«17 



aASilPlCATlON or COUNTIES BY COUNW TYPE, WITH SaCH OCWtf BUNG 
ASSOCIATED WttH THI LAJT THREE DIGITS OF tW PJ?i CODE 



(I) 


m 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


affluenc, rural 


affluent. rural 


Lar%e toral 


S&all urban 


iuburban 


ts^ge urban 



larryi 009 
Barton I 01 1 
Bentoai 015 ^ 
Belilnieri 017 
^Idwelli 021 
Casdcai 029 
C^rtars 035 
Cadar: 039 
Chsrlions 041 
Christian: 043 
Clark: 045 
Crawfsrd: 055 
Dade I 057 
Dall&si 059 
Davitsa: 061 
teKmlbi 063 
teat: 065 
Douglas I 067 
Gann^l 075 
KarrisoQi 031 
Hsaryi 083 
Hickory s 065 
Hewmrdi 0S9 
Howell I 091 
Itoui 093 
KsQEi 103 
Laeledei 105 
Lmvreaeei 109 
Uneela: 113 
HeDonaldi 119 
H^liomi 123 
Harias i 125 
Hillert 131 
Hisilsiippli 133 
HDOieeau; 135 
Hsaroel 137 
Hsrgant 141 
K#w >^dfidi 143 
Ortgoa: 149 
Osagas 131 
02arki if j 
Pemlaceg; 151 
Pmtvfi 157 
Fdlki 167 
PutnasI 171 
Rays 177 
Myosldrnt 179 
Hiplayi lai 
Sc, Clair: 185 
Sca^ Gesevlev^l 113 
Sehi^larj 197 
SQQtlmd% 199 
Sh^nnodl 203 
SCanii 209 
Im^yi 213 
Texas I 215 
VetT^ft^l 217 
Wa^hltiif:^n: 221 
Wayriiff .>£3 
Webar^t: 225 
Wright I 229 



^drawi 003 
Aechii^ni 005 
Batgsi 0l3 
Carrslli 033 
Clin Eon i 049 ^ 
Coopmtt 053 
Oaaeonad^s 073 
d^undyf 079 
KolEi Q87 
hm^imi 111 
tinni ll3 
Haeoni 12J 
Her oar I 129 
Hon^iOQaryi 
Plkii 163 
Rails I 173 
Shelby: 203 
Syilivant 211 
Warresi^ 219 
Watch: 227 



13? 



Adalri 001 
Audfttini O07 
Butleri 023 
Cailswsyi 027 
Dunklin 1 069 
Johnsons 101 
LafaysEti: 107 
Uviaggtesi 117 
Hat ion I 127 
Kewe^ni 143 
Kodswayi 147 
Fettlfif 159 
Fhelpis 
Fandsiph: 175 
St*frtoeolii 137 
Saliaei 19$ 
BcQW 201 
SEQddards 207 



Bognai 019 
Cape Qlrardiau: 
Cole I 051 
Qreenti 077 
jasp#rs 097 
Pulaski: 169 



031 



BUQhafiani 021 
C^stfi 037 
Clay; 047 
P^artkllni 071 
jgffersoai 099 
PMCt^l 165 
le.Oiarleii 113 



Jaekaoni 095 

%t, Loulsi 189 

i£, Loula Clcyi 510 



Kotai ftPi eodea are f±v#^4igi^ suE^eri £ha£ idtatlfy 
ev%ry oqUs^ la evtry icaee ta ch# ^omz^* the flrat two digits 
idmnclly the iCata; che l^^t thti# Ideatlff eouatiea ia 

that leate* iiaee tht only eoi^tiia ol i^tereit art all la Hlssottrl^ 
thm last three dlgiti ef chis eod^ at% sil that are needed to Ideaelfy 
thMp 

The variable used in destfaacyig rural arias la defined ta 
tews of Che three types of ^ral argftj, ^e variable used la 
deal^ating urban areas li defloid In tgtsa of the two typea of 
urbaa art^a together with atiburbt^ art^s* 
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MAP 4.x 



MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FAMILY SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATIVE DISTRICTS 
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Lagga Urban 

This group contains two counties, Sc, Louis and Jackson i both eharac- 
tmtizmd by population gireatar than 600,000 and per capita Income ahout 
$4,000, ^th high urban density. Included In this category Is St, Louis 
city* 

The two metropoiitan centers o£ St. Louis County and Jackson County 
contain 34 percent of Missouri's popuiatlon and are four to sIk times 
larger than the n^xt largest county. However, there are aubatantial dlffsr^ 
encei betvaen these two counties. St. Louis County has the highest per 
capita income in the state at $4,750, while Jackaon Cotmty has a per capica 
IncQiae of $4,052. The population q£ St* Louis Is 50 percent larger than 
Jackson. In any demonstration deeigns the individual offices in St. Louis 
would have to be SKMlned for matched pairs rather than matching St- Louis 
and Jackaon counties* The organlEatlonal itructure of ramliy Services tn 
St» Louis City is unique to the remainder of the state. 

Suburban 

There are seven counties in this group which is characterised by a 
relatively large population level and per capita Income ^d a geographical 
location adjacent to the urban center of St. Louis and Kansas City. The 
populations of the counties rmge from 132,000 to 37,000 and per capita 
Income from $4,400 to $3|100. Of theae^ Platte Is the most affluent with 
per capita income greater than $4 ,000. 

Small Urban 

Sl^ counties are classified as small urban counties, Thay are charac** 
terl^ed by populations between 40,000 and 170,000 and par capita income 
between $3,000 and $3,710. They contain the smaller urbOT centers o£ 
Springfield, ColiTObla, Joplin, and Jefferson City. Each county has a major 
population concentration. Three counties in the group deserve special 
mention. Pulaski County contains Ft. Leonard Wood which may Mke It some- 
what uncharacteristic from other counties in demand for social service. 
Cole Coimty, because of the state offices, has the highast par capita in-- 
come of the group and may also aake It somewhat uncharacteristic. Boone 
County contains the University of frttssourl which may also make the social 
service demmd different from the other counties in this group. 
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Eighteen coutttles are claisifled as large rural counties* Thass 
aountim Im^e populEtlons batween 40,000 and 15,000 and are charactgriaad 
by tw population CDneantratlona within the county which comprise at least 

50 pa«amt of tha coimty population^ This sat of countlas is distinguished 
froai the rasatolng wo rural county sites by having a ralativaly large pepu- 
latloii ewtar compared to the size of the county, 

Mor% Affluant Rural 

Twetity count ias are classified as more affluint rural. These counties 
are cfearactarlEad by a population density criteria such that the si^ of the 
two largest population cpncentrationB is no greatar than 50 parcant of the 
cOTOty population. The populatloni of the countias ranga batween 19*000 and 
3^000* Thay also have relatively klgh rural per capita tocome levels s rang-- 
lag froai $2|900 and $3^500. These coimtles are mainly locatad In the northern 
and central part of the state. 

Lass Affluent Rural 

Thara are 61 counties in this grQUping* These councies are charactarlsad 
by population between 28,000 and 4,000 and per capita Income less thm $2,900. 
The population density criteria of havijig tha Bxm of the two largast towns 
lags than SO percent of tha population separatei these countias from tha 
larga rural counties. These countiei lie mainly in the southam part of the 
state . 



GOfffmSQN OF WQBK-RELATED PERCEPTIONS IN UMM/SUBURBM AilD RUm 
LOCATIONS i SOTERVISOBS 

Table 4»lS contaiiis the iieana mtmiAxd devlatlone of the first 
11 dlmenalon scopes for DFS supervisors In various types of urfeati/ suburbs 
and rural umttingm^ Variations in this data should glva soma Insights 
into ths affeota that location and aupervtsor type have on work'-ralated 
psraeptions* In reading the table , one should note that standard d#via-* 
tions appear in par^ theses* 

As was not^d with regard to Table 4,2^ dimension scores arm Intended 
to reflect a supervisor's attitudes, perceptions and evaluationa tot^ard 
his/her work, for brevity's sake, all three will be referred to by "per- 
ceptions" alone* 

In order to study the influence that location has work^related percept 
tions p locations within supervisor types were ranked* Seores with the most 
favorable isipact on pareeptions were ranked onei scores with the moat adverse 
impact were ranked five and Bin (i,e*i the seoond lowest and lowtat ranks)* 
In 7 of the 11 dimensions ^ there is a direct relationship betwaen a dimension's 
ma^itude and tt^ favorable iB^act on perceptions} in the remaining four, 
this ralationahip la Inverted, The four Inverse dimensions are: 

• D1M04: Job Pressurei 

• DIM05: Role Overload | 

• DIM06: Stability of Work Envlroameiiti 
« DiM07: Alienation* 

The ne^t threa stations discuss the liapact that various types of rural and 
urban/suburban settings have on a supervisor's work^relatsd perceptions* 

Income Maintsnancs ^d Social Services HI.V Pltis "Other" S up&rvlsQrs i 
S350 

An e%affllnation of rmked dimension scores raveals that S350 auperrtsors 
who live in smal.1 urban areas appear to have the most favorable work^related 
perceptions* Buch areas are ranked first on the following dlmeniioas: (1) 
DIMOl (2) DIM02 <3) DWO? (4) D1M08 (5) D1M09 (S) DXMIO C7) t>mil. On only 
tt^o dimensions J VTMQA and DIM05, does this type of area rank fifth or sixth, 

Superylsora who live In large rural areas or small, affluent ones 
appear to have the least favorable work-^related perceptions * Such areas 
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Table 4. 18 

DIMENSION SCORES BY SUPERVISOR CATEGORt AND LOCATION? 
RURAL VS URBAN/SUBtrRBAN 



Supervisors IIIsV 
Others iS3 50) 



IMS Ijll 
(IMS12) 



SSS 1,11 
(SSS12) 



Small, lass affluent 
rural 

Snail, more affluent 

tural 
Large rural 
Small urban 
Suburban 
Large urban 



Snail, leaa affluent 
rural 

Small, more affluent 

rural_^^ 
Large rural 
Small urb«i 
Suburbaa 
Large urban 



Small, laai affluent 
rural 

Small, more affluent 

rural 
Large rural 
Small urban 
Suburban 

Large urbw ~ 



Small, leas affluent 
rural 

Small, mors affluent 

rural 
Large rural 
Small urban 
Suburban 
Large urban 



DIMOls Job Satlaf action 



3.50(0.46) 

3,25(0.33) 
3.40(0.51) 
3.80(0.52) 
3.25(0.40) 
3.37(0.53) 



3.19(0.52) 3.30(0.43) 



2.91(0.69) 
3,33(0.60) 
3.20(0.47) 
3.25(0.65) 
2,66(0.51) 



DIM02S Job Motivation 



3.78(0.50) 

3.63(0.43) 
3.80(0.51) 
4.19(0.66) 
3.45 (0.33) 
3.92(0.60) 



3.17(1.04) 
4,00(0.59) 
3.77(0.58) 
3.57(0.69) 
3.11(0.63) 



DIM03i^ JJgrk grggmi^atlon 



3.27(0.44) 

3.22(0.49) 
3.13(0.57) 
3.06(0.85) 
3.85(0.68) 
3.13(0.42) 



2.75(0.25) 
3.19(0.70) 
3.21(0.53) 
3.14(0.69) 
2.93(0.68) 



DIM04 ; 



Job Pressure 



3.45(0.75) 



47(0.51) 
02(0.72) 
50(0.35) 
,75(0.43) 
,22(0,84) 



2.67(0.38) 
3.03 (0.98) 
3.70(0.60) 
3.25(0.80) 
3.02(0.81) 



4.00(0,0) 

3.16(0,52) 

3.31(0,62) 

3.31(0,36) 

2.84(0.48) 



3.'70(0,44) 3.69(0.41) 



23 (0,0) 
86(0,48) 
03(0.36) 
72(0.55) 



3.48(0.53) 



3,12(0,42) 3.24(0.65) 



3.75(0.0) 

2.93(0.51) 

2.92(0.49) 

2.97(0.28) 

3.15(0.55) 



3.07(0.63) 3.18(0,73) 



2.25(0.0) 
3.39(0.43) 
3.40(0,82) 
3.00(0,67) 
3.14 (0.68) 
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Table 4,18 (doaeiaued) 



Supervlaors IlIjV' 
Others (3330 



IMS I git 
(IMS12) 



SSS I, II 
(SSS12) 



Small 1 less Effluent 
ifural 

Snail, more affluene 

rural 
Large rural 
Small utbm 
Subuxfban 
Larg© urban 



Small, lais affluent 
rural 

Small, mora affluenc 

rural 
Large rural 
Small urban 
Suburban 
Large urban 



Small, leas affluenc 
rural 

Small, more affluent 

rural 
Large rut^l 
Small urban 
Suburban 
Large urban 



Small, less affluent 
rural 

Snail, more affluent 

rural 
Large rural 
Small urban 
Suburban 
Large urban 

Small,' less affluent 
rural 

Small, mDre affluent 

rural 
Large rural 
Small urban 
Suburban 
Large urban 



2. 29(0.57:. 

2.;a(o.26) 

2.75(0.65) 
1.70(0.76) 
2.25(0.75) 



^. 57(0. 98) 2.13(0.53) 



2.33(0.29) 
2.03(0.62) 
2.32(0.40) 
2.57(0.61) 
2.60(0.70) 



1.50(0.0) 

2.79(0.39) 

2.22(0.51) 

2,40(0.70) 

2.36(0.79) 



EilMQ6j Stability jof 



2,56(0,52) 

2.57(0.52) 
2.67(0.44) 
2.58(0,32) 
2.60(0.49) 
3,02(0,83) 

DtM07 I Alienation 



2.39(0.53) 

2.57(0.50) 
2.70(0.86) 
2.00(0.84) 
2.35(0.49) 
2,45(0.76) 



2.62(0,83) 2.82(0.60) 



2.44(0.19) 
2.71(0,54) 
3.06(0.58) 
2.81(0.69) 
3.18(0.77) 



2.92(0.52) 
2.39(0.77) 
2.69(0.47) 
3.11(1.58) 
3.21(0.74) 



DIM08; Group Relations 



4.26(0.54) 

4,15(0.,53) 
4.30(0.42) 
4.50(0.41) 
4.50(0.35) 
4,16(0.47) 



3.33(0.76) 
4,31(0.68) 
4.04(0.50) 
4,00(0.41) 
3.49(0.88) 



DIM09 ; gower and^ AutonQny 



3,41(0,46) 

3.48(0.55) 
3.30(0.33) 
3.65(0.38) 
3.56(0.33) 
3.51(0.67) 



3,53(0.12) 
3.34(0.89) 
3.00(0.60) 
2.63(0,51) 
2.88(0.62) 



2.00(0.0) 

2.67(0.47) 

3.00(0.70) 

2.83(0.74) 

3.42(0.65) 



2.67(1,02) 2.74(0.69) 



1.50(0.0) 
2.71(0.42) 
2.80(0.86) 
2.80(0,52) 



4.00(0.63) 4.09(0.64) 



4.50(0.0) 

3.93(0.53) 

4.17(0.35) 

4.25(0.42) 

3,75(0.76) 



3.00(0.49) 3.27(0,53) 



4.40(0.0) 

3.11(0.45) 

3.34(0.89) 

3.46(0.43) 

2.93(0.54) 
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Table 4.18 (eontinuad) 



Si" irvisors IlftV IMS I, IX SSS 1,11 
hers CS35Q) (IMS 12) (SSS12)_ 

DimiO • Cotmiiaii cations 



Small, lese affluent 

rural 3.95(0,34) 3.53(0.45) 3.87(0.42) 
Smll, aore affluent 

rural 3.82(0.31) 3.58(0.14) 3.25(0.0) 

Large rural 3.75(0.39) 3,73(0.38) 3.25(0.35) 

Small urban 4,31(1.14) 3,40(0.67) 3,60(0.47) 

Suburban 3,90(0.45) 3,46(0.34) 3.53(0.70) 

Large urban 3.86(0.55) 3.25(0.47) 3.38(0,42) 

DIMlli Ogganlzatlonal Goa^ giarl^ty/R«j4^ 

Smll, less affluent 

rural 3.91(0.42) 3,37(0.59) 3.63(0.42) 
Small, more affluent 

rural 3.63(0.69) 3,78(1.07) 3.00(0.0) 

Large rural 3.73(0.56) 3.94(0.86) 3.10(0.90) 

Small urban 4.56(0.51) 3.64(0.54) 3.60(0.86) 

Suburban 4.47(0.56) 3.67(0.88) 3.37(1.02) 

Large urbun 4,10(0.70) 3.25(0.96) 3.03(0.89) 
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ate ranked either fifth or sixth on the followLni dimanslonss (1) DIMOl 
<2) DIM02 (3) DIM04 (4) D1M05 (5) DIMOS (6) DIM07 (7) DIllOS (8) DIM09 (9) 
DIMIO (10) DIMll* On no dlMnslons are these areas ranked first* 

In s phyiical gensa, suburban areas lie between their urban and rural 
couoterparta* This etate of being "in tha middle" apparently earries over 
into their dimnsion scores* Suburbi rank first on dimension DIH03, DIM04 
and ^mOSi they rank fifth or sixth on DlMOl and D1M02, 

Snail urban md suburbs areas provide m^y of the conveniences of 
urban living but not the CQngestion and turbulence of large metropolitan 
areaso The more plaald life atylei eonvenlenee and greater professional 
autonoiBy C^uch areas rank first in worker pereelved power md autono^) 
of this type of area appears to appeal to S3S0 supervisors. This finding 
is eonsiitent with prtor studlee wU.ch tuggest chat job satlsfaetlon is 
positively related to job autonomy. 

acome Maintenance I, 1%- — ^Superviaors i WSlZ 

^ exasinatlon of ranked dimension scores for D1S12 supervliora reyeala 
that those who live In large rural areais or sMll affluent onesj appear to 
have the moat favorable work-related pereeptlons* This finding contrasts 
sharply with that of their S350 counte^arts. La¥ge rural areas rank first 
on dlseaslons DmOl, DD102^ DIMOS, DDdO?, DIMOS^ DIMIO BXid DIMlll their 
small affluent coimterparta ranking firtt on D]M04s DD106 and DIM09. It 
shtf)uld also be noted that small affluent rural areas rarA fifth or st3cth 
TvHQl, DIH02, DDlOa and DIM8| large naral areas rank fifth, or mlKth 
on r^one of the elevm dimensions. Of these two types of rural areas, one 
my eonalude that supervisors who live in large rural areas also have, the 
WBt favorable work-related perceptions, 

SupetiTlsors who live in urban areas, eapaolally large ones, appear to 
have the least favorable sort of work--rtlated pereeptlons. Large urban 
^eas raA fifth or mixtti on dimensions DraOl, Dm02, DM06 , DIM07, 

DEMIO and DDill| small urban areas rank fifth or sixth on DIMQ4, DD©6s 
DimO and DEMll* 

i^See Srlvasta, et al* Job Satisfac tion a nd Produetlvlty , Case 
Wescera Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 1975, Chap* 2, 
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Social Services I, II— Swervlsogi i SSS12 

SSS12 suparvlaors who live in small rural areas appear to have the most 
favorable work-relatad perceptions. Small affluent areas rank first on DIMOl 
through DIM09 (Inclusive); small, less affluent ^ areas rank first on DIMIO and 
DIMll. Small more affluent areas rank fifth or sixth on DIMIO and DIMlli 
small less affluent areas rank fifth or sixth only on DIM02. 

Supervisors who live in large areas, both urban and rural, appear to 
experience the least favorable work-related perceptionsc* Large urban areas 
rank fifth or sixth on DlMOl, DIM02, DIM07, DIMOS^ and DIM09| large 

rtxral areas rank fifth or sixth an DIMOl, DIM03, DIM04, DIM05, DIM08, DIM09 
and DIMIO. 

Area size appears to be inversely related to the degree to which SSS12 
supervisors experience positive perceptions « The need of social services 
personnel to establish and maintain personal contact with clients may make 
areas with lighter population densities easier to work In, If this is 
true, smaller areas would tend to improve work-related perceptions , 

Rankings Among Super^^sor Types 

In order to rank supervisors by type, grand means (i.e. the meane of 
sets of means) across all locations and for each supervisor category were 
calculated. These were then ranked by the same sort of criteria as were 
used in ranking locations. This ranking procedure was carried out acroes 
the supervisor catagories, within each dimension. The average rank within 
each category was then obtained (l.e.^ sian all elevra ranks and divide by 
eleven) . 

On the basis of this procedure, S350 supervisors appear to have the 
most favorable Job and work-related perceptions ; SSS12 supervisors ei^erlence 
the next most favorable overall perceptlnns; 11^12 supervisors have the least 
favorable perceptions^ These findings are simmarlzed in Table 4,19* 

It is again worth noting that a supervisor category's rank with respect 
to DIMOl (i.e.j Job Satisfaction) corresponds to Its rank when all dimenslnns 
are considered* Since this finding has generally applied to both types of 
location classification, average responses on DIMOl seem good indicators of 
overall work-related perceptions. The existence of consistent relationships 
between other dtmenslani and job satisfaction appears to be supported by 
these empirical findings. 
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Table 4,19 





RAMING OF SUPIRVISOR 


GAiEGOKIES 






(1 " hlihsst rank; 3 ^ 


lowes C rank. 






Supervisors III jV 


IMS 1,11 


sss 




Others (S350) 


(Its 12) 


(SS! 


HTMOl 


I 


3 


2 


nTMQ2 


2 


3 


1 




1 


3 


2 


DIMQ4 


3 


2 


1 


DIMS 


2 


3 


1 


DIM06 


1 


9 


2 


DIM07 


1 


3 


2 


DIM08 


1 


3 


2 


DIM09 


1 


3 


2 


DIMIO 




2 


2 


DIMll 


1 


2 


3 



At least ©me previous survey of studies Inco J satisfaetlOQ^ sugj' 
that autono^ la positively ralatad to satisfaction. The results fourci 
Tables 4,5, 4.6 md 4.19 support this finding* lu all eases j the rmklL^ 
q£ suparvisor categories on DIM09 Cpo^er aoid autonoisy) matches the ranking 

DDlOi (Job satiafaation)* The same survey stiggest^ that i^re^ar avideace 
esista supporting a positive relationihip uetween satisfaction md inter- 
persanal relations^ The es^irlQai findings of Table 4.19 supports this 
theory (rankinp on DDJOl correspond to rmiMnis on DDfflS ^rot^ relations)) 

CONCLUSIONS 

The following concitalons apply to all types of areas In M.ssouri. 

• S350 supervlsQrs appear to have the TOst faTOtable overall work* 
related perceptions mmtL% the three supervisor categories, WltWn this 
category, supervisors who live in aisall urban areas have the most favorable 



— Srivasta, at al* op* eic * 
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peraaptionai those who live in large rural and small affluent rural areas 
have the least favorable perceptions. 

• SSS12 superviaorB appear to have the next most favorable overall 
work-related perceptions. Within this Gategory, supervisors who live in 
OTall rural areas appear to have the most favorable perceptions; those 
living in large rural and urban areas have the least favorable peresptioiis. 

• 3MS12 supervisors have the least favorable TOrk-ralated perceptions 
Within thl.^ cacegory* supervisors who live in large rural or small affluent 
rnral areaB nppf^M to have the most positive perceptions i those living In 
urban aread, aspeoially large oneSj have the least favorable perceptions. 

• The ranking of a supervisor category with respect to DDlOl (Job 
Satisfaction) corresponds to its overall ranking with respect to all dimen- 
sions* this finding holds over all types of location classifications. 

• The rankings of a supervisor category with respect to DIM08 (Group 
Relations) and DIM09 (Powar and Autonomy) correspond to its ranking with 
respect to DmOl. This finding holds over all types of location classi- 
fications* 

• While the findings associated with Tables 4.2 and 4.18 toply 
relationships^ these are not necess^^. ;'ily causal. 
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COOTARISON Of WOHK-HELATID PERClfTlONS TO UraAM/SUBTOBAM 
WITH RURAL LOCATIONS; CASEWORKERS 

As h*Vi? alruady been noted on several occasions, the dlaeniions scores 
derived from quegtions on the Missouri (1976) survey provide a cbnclse sua- 
mary of that iurvey's results. Dimension scores ^re therefore utilized in 
Table 4.20. Contents of this table include: 

1, The average dimension score Carithmetlc mean) for each location 
and caseworker typei 

2, The standard deviation which is associated with each average 

(contained in parentheses) . 

Data on standard davlatlons are pet vided for fiha benefit of interested readers- 
time limitations precluded their consideration in the discussion which follows. 

Dimension smtm reflect th- tftttt-cics, perceptions and evaluations which 
caseworkers have toward their ; !■ "Oi; the sake of brevity, these character- 
istics will subsequently be raf erred to ajT "perceptions." 

Most dimensions have been scored so that there is a direct relationship 
between a dimension's score and tl a degree to which that characteristic 
eiigenderi favora'^ le work-related perceptions. For four dimensions this 
relationship is Inverted. These dimensions are: 

1. DIMQ4J Job pressure 

2. DIMOSi Role overload 

3. DIM06: Stability, work environment 

4. DDIOT: Alienation 

Pefloltion and Description of the Various Urban/ Suburban a nd Rural Locations 
A detailed diacussion of the various urban /suburban and rural locations 
that appear in Table 4.20 is provided on pp 4-29 through 4-33 of this chaptar. 
As the need arises, readers are referred back to this material. Table 4,20 
appears on the next page. 
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Table ^.20 

DIMENSION SCOIlEi BY CASEWORKER CATEGORY AND lOCATTr^^. 



RURAL VS URBAN/BUBURBAN 



Usansion description , 



»IK01l Job eatisfacEisn 
SiaaLI Itas affluent rural 
Siaall aare affluenc rural 
Large rural 
Small urban 
Suburban 
Large urban 

IHQli Job Botlvatlon 
Soiiil Leaa affluent rurnl 
SaaLl more affluent rural 
Large rural 
Small urban 
iuburban 
Large urban 

TH03i Work orgsnf-aElon 
Small leas afflti^'nt rural 
Small more affluent rural 
Large rural 
Small urban 
S iburban 
Large urban 

lH04i Job preaaure 
Small leas affluimt rural 
Small more affluent rural 
Large rural 
Small urban 
Suburban 
Large urban 

IHOSi Hole overload 
Small less affluent rural 
Small more affluent rural 
Large rural 
Small urban 
Suburban 
Large urban 

ZHQ6I icabllity, vork 
environment 
Small less affluent rural 
Sf&all more affluent rural 
Large rural 
Small urban 
Siiburban 
Large tirl^nu 



tneome malntananca 
caaeworkefB 



Social sarvlce 
workers _ _ 



Social service 
caaeworkerB 



Soalal service workera 
and caaewrkers 



"OTHR 

eaievorkarg. 



30(0.54) 
19(0.55) 
26(0,55) 
93(0.56) 
93(0,55) 
56(0,i2) 



3,05(0*50) 
3.81(0.60) 
3*75(0.66; 
3.53(0.58) 
3.4.3(0.55) 
3.0^(0.71) 

3.27(0.57) 
3.07(0.72) 
3.21(0.79) 
3.11(0.74) 
3*27(0.72) 
3,09(0.75) 



13(0.68) 
.09(0.65) 
.01(0.70) 

35(0.70) 
,18(0*66) 

10(0.76) 



2>06(0.54) 
2.03(0,56) 
2.22(0*51) 
2.29(0.65) 
2.25(0.60) 
2.53(0.61) 



2.54(0.54) 
2,44(0.66) 
2.73(0.72) 
3.01(0.66) 
2.73(0.73) 
3.19(0.75) 



.19(0.50) 
.31(0,59) 
.20(0.50) 
.01(0.46) 
,99(0*47) 
90(0.66) 



3. 86(0. 63) 
^ fli(0.54) 
- ,^.51) 
^ ' ' .59) 
.. ^^0.58) 
J, 66(0. 64) 



2.80(0.69) 
3.17(0.63) 
2.85(0.^*9) 
2.98(0,58) 
2.91(0.82) 
3.17(0.61) 



3.41(0.51) 
3.44(0.58) 
3.27(0*70) 
3,45(0*73) 
3.4/(0.58) 
3.14(0.68) 



2.26(0.60) 
2*4401.51) 
2.38(0.48) 
1,82(3. 54) 
2.16(0.60) 
2.51(0,72) 



.75(0.61) 
.59(0.55) 
,73(0.65) 
,88(0*76) 
,73(0.74) 
29(0.87) 



3.37(0,63) 
2.77(0,56) 
3,22(0,43) 
3.09(0,59) 
2.92(0.31) 
2.67(0.52) 



3,77(0.56) 
3,64(0.24) 
3,75(0.60) 
3,88(0.71) 
3,41(0.51) 
3.44(0.68) 



.16(0.76) 
> 82(0. 75) 
.07(0.73) 
.40(0.52) 
.46(0.51) 
.15(0.67) 

.79(0,56) 
,04(0.99) 
.84(0.64) 
83(0.70) 
11(0.69) 
,02(0.67) 



2.06(0.70) 
2,00(0,65) 
2,19(0,55) 
1,77(0.53) 
2.18(0.64) 
2.16(0.74) 



2,39(0.70) 
2.67(0,43) 
2,85(0,73) 
2,93(0.69) 
2,81(0,69) 
3*41(0,76) 



,28(0.61) 
.07(0*62) 
.21(0.46) 
,05(0.52) 
.95(0.40) 
.77(0.60) 



3,82(0.59) 
3.75(0.44) 
3.79(0.56) 
3.91(0.64) 
3.52(0*55) 
3*53(0.67) 

2,98(0,74) 
3.02(0.68) 
2,97(0,64) 
3,19(0.58) 
3,17(0,74) 
3,16(0,64) 



.10(0,61) 
,27(0.79) 
,03(0.69) 
.15(0,77) 
.30(0,65) 
.07(0,67) 

.16(0*6i) 
25(0,61) 
.27(0,52) 
,80(0,52) 
.17(0.61) 
,31(0.75) 



57(0,67) 
,62(0.46) 
80(0.69) 
90(0.71) 
.77(0,71) 
36(0*81) 



3.58(0,54) 
2.79(0.29) 
3.10(0.47) 
3*46(0.64) 
2, 91(0, £4) 
2.96(0.68) 



97(0.60) 
17(0.14) 
77(0.53) 
19(0,63) 
.50(0.0) 
61(0.80) 



3.72(0.57) 
3.75(0.90) 
3.38(0.69) 
3.69(0.82) 
4.25(0.35) 
3*70(0.77) 



.63(0,67) 
.33(0,38) 
.87(0.49) 
.00(0.99) 
.25(0.35) 
.95(1.07) 

,23(0.80) 
33(0.58) 
08(0.56) 
36(0.78) 
75(0.35) 
49(0.86) 



27(0,58) 
67(0*58) 
85(0.72) 
09(1.16) 
83(0, 7i) 
83(0. 78) 
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Mli 4.20 (centlnued) 



DlMmaton diiCTlptiani 
Ipeitlon tVPi 



tncoM nalntenanci 
eaaeWBrkei'l _ _ 



Social esrvlcs 
workera 



gocial servlca 
caseWBrkiFs 



Social strvlGg workits 
and caajwo rkira 



DlM07i Mlanatlon 
SmU liiB aEfluane rural 
Snali won aCflucnt rural 
Large rural 
SaaU urban 
Suburban 
lurgi urban 

DlMOSi Group relaClona 
IhU leaa iCfluent rural 
Snail Bore alfluent rural 
Largi rural 
§■811 urban 
Suburban 
Largt urban 



Fawif and auEoaoay 
Siaali laaa ifflutnt ruirsl 
Snail «ori affluaiit rural 
Larga rural 
§ull urban 
iuburban 
largi urbin 

pIMlOl Cominlcations 

Snail liia affluent rural 
$Ball mte, afflucnE rural 
Ltrge rural 

Suburban 
Largi urban 

DiHlli Organizational goal 
clarlty/reallsi 
iaall leaa affluenC rurul 
Snail aore afflyent rural 
Largi rural 
§Ball urban 
Suburban 
livm uri- -n 



2.67(0.59) 
2.30(0.51) 
2.78(0,76) 
3.04(0.83) 
3.20(0.81) 
3,53(0.69) 

3,72(0.71) 
3.64(0.90) 
3.64(0.78) 
3.58(0.80) 
3.32(1,00) 
2.9^0,90) 

2.75(0.51) 
2.8/i(0.51) 
2.62(0.61) 
2.48(0.55) 
2.68(0.62) 
1.51(0.59) 



3.31(0.63) 
3.01(0.94) 
3.20(0.62) 
2.98(0.66) 
2.99(0. 7i) 
2,69(0.69) 



3.55(0.69) 
3,48(0.6;) 
3.48(0,69) 
3.27(0.82) 
3.15(0,83) 
?.. 79(0,82) 



2.91(0.83) 
2.78(0,46) 
2,90(0.85) 
2.89(0.62) 
2.97(0,71) 
3.43(0.71) 

3,56(0.77) 
3.61(1.14) 
3.77(0,64) 
3.54(0.80) 
3,28(0.75) 
3.18(0.90) 

2.85(0.57) 
2.67(0.41) 
3.13(0.58) 
2.99(0.50) 
2,76(0.62) 
2,82(0,59) 



3,46(0,72) 
3,31(0.66) 
3.37(0,6(1) 
3.!fiC0.39) 
2,89(0.59) 
2.80(0,66) 



3,32(0,93) 
3,44(0.41) 
3,23(0.90) 
3.50(0 J5) 
3,10(0.73) 
2,84(0.89) 



2.50(0,90) 
2.82(0,86) 
2.82(0.68) 
3.05(0.83) 
3.11(0.59) 
3,47(1.70) 

3,59(1.00) 
3.07(1.17) 
3,62(0.91) 
3,46(0,75) 
3,00(0,96) 
3,03(0.85) 

2.93(0.58) 
2.83(0.74) 
2,80(0,45) 
3,04(0,45) 
2.54(0.47) 
2,68(0,56) 



3,37(0.74) 
2.64(0,99) 
3.17(0.68) 
2.91(0,54) 
2.46(0,75) 
2,80(0,59) 



3.64(0,92) 
3.19(1.32) 
3.17(0.89) 
2.90(0.89) 
2,98(0,92) 
2,62(0,92) 



2.75(0.90) 
2.80(0.S6) 
2.85(0,75) 
2.97(0.72) 
3,03(0.65) 
3.45(0,70) 

3.58(0.88) 
3,38(1.15) 
3.68(0. 80) 
3,50(0.76) 
3.15(0.85) 
3, 10(0,87) 

2,89(0.57) 
2.74(0,56) 
2,94(0.53) 
3.01(0,47) 
2.66(0.56) 
2.74(0.38) 



3,42(0, 72) 
3.02(0,86) 
3,26(0.67) 
3,04(0.57) 
2.69(0.69) 
2.80(0.62) 



3.48(0.94) 
3.33(0.69) 
3.20(0.86) 
3,20(0.86) 
3.04(0.81) 
2,72(0.in 



"OTHR" 

eflaewarkcra 



5.. 50(0, 52) 
3.17(0,38) 
2.75(0.44) 
3.21(1.07) 

2,50(1,06) 
3.01(0,77) 

3.82(0,85) 
2.33(0.38) 
3.35(0,85) 
3.32(1.23) 
2,50(2.12) 
3,40(0,92) 

2.79(0.80) 
2.80(0.20) 
2.88(0.54) 
2.82(0,57) 
2,30(0.71) 
2, 87(0 JO) 



3,33(0,74) 
2.92(0.38) 
3.02(0.40) 
3.07(0,83) 
1.50(0.71) 
3,09(0.95) 



3,65(0.97) 
?..7B(0,19) 
3.18(0.63) 
3,58(1,02) 
?, 50(1. 65) 
3.37(0.99) 
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Joint Consideration of Caaaworker Category and Loca tion Type 

For each dimension and casewrker Gategory, the various types of 
locations are ranked. A rmk of " 1" la associated with diTOnslon ecores 
having the most favorable i^licatlone for work- related perceptions j 
a rank of "6" (or "5" In the event of tied rankings) denotes scores ^th 
the least fawrable i^lications for these perceptions. The assmed 
ralationehips between dimension scores and perceptions ^ tuentloned above, 
provide the basis for this ranking. 

The resulting location rankings appear on the next page in Table 4.21, 
'HiB, average rank of a loct:,^ion on a giyan dimension^ regardless of case-- 
worker typep is given in the last aoXvmi of the table. This ran>/Uvr; Is 
acco^lished by taking the averages of the corresponding caseworker ranks 
and ranking the results Closest average s most favorable; highest average, 
least favorable). 

IncoM ^faintenance Caseworker a 

^ eKamlnatian of Table 4, 21 for Incone maintenance caieworkeri reveals 
thats with the exctptlon of DIM03 (work org^i^atlon) p the average dimension 
ranks with the nost favorable i^llcations for work-related perceptions 
appear In rural areas. In the case of DtMOS^ the average rural rank closely 
approximates its urban/suburban counterpart; In terms of DIMOS, urban/ 
suburban and rural areas are about the same. Qp to thla pointy urban/ 
suburban and rural areas have been considered as two general classes. 

If one considers individual locat;luu cypes, the MSt favorable ranks 
on all dimensions occur in a rural area^ With only one exception^ niH04 
(job pressure) ^ the ctost favorable rankings are issociated with sniall rural 
areas; in the case of DIM04s the mosc favorable ranking Is found with large 
rural area^j. 

By implication^ urban/suburban areas in general have the least favorable 
dimension rankings. Individual urban /suburb an locations which have the worst 
ranks are associated with all dimensions except for DIM03 (work organisation) . 
Of these locations I large urban areas appear the least favorably in terms of 
income maintenance caseworker perceptions* 
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Table 



RANKING OP LOCATIOHS BY DIMINSION AND CASEljORKIiR CATECiORY 



Diagnalon 
location Jypf. 



IncofBc MLnlenaiici 
caaewotkeri 



SaclaL service 
usrkare 



Social Birvice 
caeeworke ra 



"oniR" 

caoewackeri 



Average 
locaCion 



Ssali Itoi iffluint rural 

SsaU mtt if Jlueni rural 

Large rural 

SmU urban 

SubUEbnn 

Large urban 

PIH02 

S^ll laea alfluanC rural 

Snail mtm aflluenC rural 

Large rural 

Spall urban 

Suburban 

Large urban 

DIM03 

SBail laii affluent ruritl 

iMll Mts affluent runil 

Large rural 

BmU urban 

Suburban 

Largt ui"i .' » 

DIH04 

Soell leMB flffluint rural 
Ssiall laore afflutnt rural 
Lsrgt rural 
Saail «£fctn 

Suburbari 
Large urbaiii 

DIH05 



Im^ affluent nirj*! 
tpi aflluenc rural 
urol 

ftMrhan 
.Mga urbiii 

D1K06 

Sfltall lisi affiUDnt rural 

SmII sort affJ,U€nt jtitsl 

Large rural 

Ssall ufwAn 

Suburbafi 

Lirga urban 
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1 

3 
2 
4 
4 
5 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

I 
5 
2 
3 
1 
4 

4 
2 
1 
6 
5 
3 

2 
1 
3 
5 
4 
6 

2 
1 
3 
4 
3 
5 



3 
1 
2 
4 
5 
6 

2 
4 
3 
1 
6 
3 

5 
1 
4 
2 
3 
1 

3 
4 
2 
5 
6 
1 

3 
S 
4 
1 
2 
6 

3 
I 
2 
4 

i 



5 
2 
3 
4 



2 
4 
3 
I 

& 
5 

3 
6 
5 
2 
1 
4 

I 
5 
3 
2 
6 
4 

3 
2 
6 
1 
3 
4 

\ 
2 
4 
5 
3 
6 



I 
6 
3 
2 
5 
4 

2 
6 
3 
1 
S 
4 

3 
2 
6 
5 
1 
4 

3 
2 
4 
6 
1 
5 

2 
3 
I 
4 
6 
5 

1 
2 

4 
5 
3 
3 



I 

4 
2 
3 
5 
6 

1 
3 
2 

I 
I 
4 

2 
4 
5 
2 
1 
3 

2 
3 
I 
5 
4 
3 

1 

2 

a 

2 
4 
5 

2 
1 

4 
5 
3 
6 



Tabli4,2l (conclnued) 



Diaonilon 
_ jocetlOB type 



Incone ulntenancg 
eaBowotkara 



Soelal service 



ioclal eerylce 
eagewoEkeri 



mmi 

Stall leie iCCiuenC Tursl 

iiali a£flue{tt rural 

Largtt rural 

SmU urban 

Su^MFban 

Lp,;'|ft urban 

niim 

$mll liis affluent rural 
SiaU mn affluent rutal 

Large rural 
SaaU urban 
S^'jarban 



DIMQ9 

iiall liiS afflyent rural 

SiaU mn affluent rural 

Larp rural 

§BiU urban 

Suburban 

Largi urban 

DiHlO 

Sraall lesi affluinE rural 

Snail mrt aflluent rural 

Largt rural 

Soill urban 

Suburban 

Larie urban 



Smll Itfli affluint rural 

SreU sore affluent rural 

Urge rural 

Snail urban 

luburban 

Lirif urban 



a 

1 
3 
h 
5 
6 

1 
2 
I 
3 
4 
5 

2 
1 
4 
6 
3 
5 

1 
3 
2 
S 
k 
6 

1 
2 
2 
3 
k 
5 



5 
1 

3 
2 

h 
6 

3 
2 

i 

k 
5 
H 

3 
6 
1 
2 
5 
4 



3 
2 
4 
I 

5 

g 



1 

2 

% 

k 
5 

2 

k 
1 

3 
6 

S 

2 
3 
k 
I 
6 
5 

I 
5 
2 
3 
6 
k 

I 

2 
3 
5 

k 
6 



I 
4 
2 
5 
I 
3 

1 
6 
3 
4 
5 
2 

5 
4 
1 
3 
6 
Z 

I 
5 
4 
3 
6 
2 

1 

5 
4 
2 

6 

3 



AviroBe 

lecfltloii wnk 



2 
I 
3 
4 
4 
5 

I 

2 
1 

2 
4 
3 

2 
3 
1 
2 
5 
4 

1 

4 
2 
3 
£ 
5 

1 

2 
3 
I 
4 

5 
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Soelal Serylae Workers 

Exeept for Dm03 (Work Organization), D1M05 (Role Overload) and DIM09_ 
(Power and AutonQmy) , rural areas also possess the most favorable generalised 
loeatlon rankings for this type of personnel. Urban/ suburban areas rank most 
favorably on DMOS and DBlOS; the two general types of areas are tied with 
respect to DD109* 

In terms of individual types of locations, rural areas rank most favor- 
ably on DDlOl, DIMOa, DIM06, D1M07, DB108, DD109 and DIMIO, EKcept for DIM08 
and DIM09, these most favorable rankings are associated with small rural 
areas V In terms of favorable rankings s these small rural areas do not appear 
to have the same dominating position that they have for Income maintenance 
caseworkers. 

As noted above, urban/ suburban areas rank most favorably on BIM03 and 
DB105. In both cases, the Individual types of location where the most favor-- 
able rank occurs are both urban/ suburban* Individual urban/ suburban areas 
also rank most favorably on DM02 and DM11, It should be noted that DIM03 
is most favorably associated with both urban /suburban and rural areas. 

The work-related perceptions of social service workera who live in 
rural areas appear more favorable than do those of their urban/auburban 
counterparts. This favorable association between rural IpcaClone and favor- 
able perceptions appears not, however ^ as strong as waa the cdse for income 
maintmance ftaseworkerst 

Social Service Caseworkeri 

^cept on DiM03 and DD105, social service caseworkers who live in rural 
areas have more favorable work-^related perceptions than do their urban/ 
suburban counterparts. Urban areas, fare most favorably with respect to 
D1M03; the two general types of areas are virtually tied with respect to 
DE105. 

The findings for social ier%^ice caseworkers are basically similar to 
those for social service workers. They, too, exhibit a positive ralatlonship 
betwec^i niral setclngs and favorable wark-ralated perceptions. The former 
type of personnel also appear Co do especially well in small rural arsas. 

En teTiiS of the three caseworker categories coniidsred to date, social 
service caseworkerki appear to lie bfstween income imlntetiance caseworkers 
and iiocial jmr-Hnm worfc^m^ the favorableness of their perceptionB Is not 
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as strongly oriented toward rural settings as their former counterparte | 
it is more strongly oriented in this direction than la the case for their 
latter coimtsrparts. 

Soma laterim Impllcationg 

Earlier ehaptsrs have e^imented on the poi:ji:::ive relationshipa that 
oft-^a «iat between job satisfaction and Qther >^ork-related perceptions. 
lim 4ra£erred rankings that rural locations h f th regard job aatiafac- 
ticrii (i.e., DIMOl) are consistent with this observation* In each case-- 
worker category considered to date (in this section) ^ these rmikinga 
jEorfsaast the favored positloni that rural locations appear to hold when 
all dimensions are considered. 

The Intermediate position that social service caseworkers have in 
relation to social service workers and their Income maintenance cotmter-- 
parf.s is also noteworthy. Like social sarvice workers ^ caseworkers involved 
in this area are ultimately concerned with the solution to client problems. 
Their involvement is mors administratively oriented ^ however, mA in this 
respect they are similar to their income maintenance counterparts, ^ile 
not strongly cosmic ted to administrative duties as this latter group, they 
lack the freedom of movement enjoyed by social service workers. Their 
intermediate position with regard rural setttogs may simply reflect the 
intermediate nature of their (i.r.j social sfix^^lcm caseworkers) duties, 

"Other'^ Caseworkers 

mien discussing these other iiyp^i of caseworkers, rural areas rai^k most 
favorably with respect to Dra04, Dm06, DD107 and DMOS. Urban/ 

suburban and rural areas are quite similar with respect to the thaoretlcally 
important DDlOl and DM09 dimenaionsi they are also similar with regard to 
DD!02, DIM03j DIMlOi and DIMll, It should be noted that urban and rural 
areas are considered to be similar if the summed ranks of the three rural 
county types differ from the stamed ranks of the urban coimty types by no 
mnrm than 1.0, In such eases, . relatively small ch^ge in ranking county 

es could changa the overall rural-urban ranking if "tied" outcomes are 
=: permitted. 

Based on these findings , the percept ions of caseworkers in this cate- 
gory appear less affected by consideration of location than are the preceding 
caseworker types* U oae disregards tied dimensions, rural areas certainly 
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rank momt favorably with regard to more dinienslons- One might therefore 
conclude that rural loaations still hc^C the favored position with regard 
to work-related percept ions. 

On the other hand, the importance that jrb sattsfaetion has for such 
percepticmm has already been noted. Directly associated with job aatis-^ 
fffic vfV eonslderations of a periOn's personal nutonoffly. Urban/suburban 
and rural areas are quite similar with respect to both considerations 
(DIMOl and respectively). 

After considering both positions ^ it seems most reasonable to asstme 
that location exerts relatively minor influence on work'-related perceptions. 
What impact it might have would tend to favor rural settings. 

Ow. rall Location Effects 

On the basis of the preceding material, it seems clear that casaworkars 
who live in rural areas also possess the most favorable sorts of work---related 
parceptions. To investigate this hypothesis more closely. Table 4,22 was 
developad . 

Table 4.22 
OVERALL RANKINGS OF LOCATION Tr FES 

Location Type .ESM 

Small less affluent rural I 

Small more affluent: rural 3 
Large rural ^■ 
Small urban ^ 
Suburban 5 
Large urban fi 

The ranks contained 111 this table were generated from data in the last 
colim of Tabli 4*21, The ranUings of each T ocati.^a typa were siumed over 
all dimenalons mid a corresronding "^avg^a^a was then obtained | the resulting 
sat of average rOTktngs waH then ranked. 

The contents of Table 4. 2 2 support the position that rural areas mi work 
perceptions are positively assoclatid. The Improved quality of such percep-^ 
tlons as one moves from large urban, to suburban, to small urban seem conalsten 
with this position. 
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Comparison of Caseworker Gatsgortsa 

nie rankingi of the various cass^orker categories with respect to 
each di^nsiom is givea on the next page In Table 4,23. These rankings 
are obtained by similng the location scores assgciated with each di^nslon 
and aategory and obtatning the av^erage of this sum; the resulting averages 
ara then rwkedi 

Whm all ddjssniions are congidered, caseworkers are ranked in the 
following order i 

1* '^Other*' types of casewDrkera 

2* Soeial service workers 

3# Incotiie maintenance caseworkers 

4. Social aer\/ice caseworkers 

The rankings of these categories over all dimensions is again seen to corres- 
pond to their rankings with respect to DIMOl (job satisfaction). 

Table 4.24 performs the same sort of raking But for urban/ suburban 
and rural areas considered separately. Since differences occur between the 
three sets of rankings, consideration of location escerts mi effect. Unlike 
the rankings for urban/ suburban areas ^ those for rural areaa do not eKhlbit 
the property that rankings with respect to DIMOi aorrespond to rmklngs with 
respect to all dimensions* If , however^ social service caseworkers are com- 
biJiad with social service workers and the formex-^^s dam is ignored, the 
property Is again established. 

Applying Llkert's Theory of Management Sy stems to the 0F5 Survey-s Results 

The methodology W£&d In assigning management structures to the various 
types of casewprkers is based on one developed by Likert. This methodology 
has already bean described on pp 4--4 to 4-^6 in this chapter. For present 
purposes, It suffices to again define the organisation categories that 
will be used in this^nalysls i 

highly authoritarian I 
moderately auchorltarlani 
moderately participative; 
highly participative. 



1. Sysuam li 

2. System 2: 

3. System 3i 

4. System 4i 
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Table 4.23 

RMKIilG OP CASIWORKER CATEGORIES BY r;IM.NSXCN OVER ALh LOCATIONS 



Income matotenance Social service Social service "OTHR" 
Dlmetts ion caBeworkers workeTs caseworkera caseworkefs 



DIMOl 


3 


2 


4 


1 


D1K02 


4 


1 


3 


2 




3 


4 


2 


I 


DIM04 


3 


4 


2 


1 


Dm05 


2 


3 


I 


4 


D1M06 


2 


3 


4 


1 


Bm07 


2 


4 


3 


1 


DIM08 


2 


1 


3 


4 


DiM09 


4 


1 


2 


3 


DIMIO 


2 


1 


4 


3 


DM1 


1 


2 


4 


3 



La 4.24 

RANKINGS OF CASEWORKER CATEGORIES BY DimNSION FOR UB3AN/SUBURB^ 

MD EUML AREAS 





Income mainCeiienca So 


ici nl service 


Social servica 


"OTHR" 


j'meusiofl 


caseworkers 


workers 


caieworkers 


casewoirkers 


RUBAL 






4 




DIMOl 


1 


2 


3 


DIM02 


2 


1 


3 


4 


DIK03 


2 


4 


3 


1 


DIM04 


3 


4 


2 


1 


DIMOS 


2 


4 


1 


3 


DD106 


1 


4 


3 


2 


DM7 


1 


4 


2 


3 


DDI08 


I 


2 


3 


4 


D1M09 


4 


I 


2 


3 


DlMlO 


2 


1 


4 


3 




I 


2 


2 


3 


"JAN/STJBUKBAN 










4 


2 


3 


I 




4 


2 


3 


1 


y,i..l03 


3 


4 


2 


1 


D1H04 


3 


4 


2 


1 


DIMOS 


3 


2 


1 


4 


ttm6 


3 


2 


4 


1 


D1M07 


4 


2 


3 


1 


DIM08 


2 


1 


3 


4 


D1M09 


4 


1 


2 


3 


DIMIO 


2 


1 


3 


2 


DIMU 


2 


t 


3 


1 
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In a'abLsa 4.2S, 4.26, ^.27 and 4.28 "R" denotes rueal raBpenses and 
"U," urban /suburb an, Table 4.23 reflects cha organlzatlonfll stfucfiure thac 
la perctlv^cd by Income naintenanct workQCS. 



Table 4.25 

ANALYSIS OF OROANIZATIOMAL STRUCTURE 
INCOtffi MAINTBNANCE CASEWORKERS 



Pimenslori _ Syaten 1 System 2 gyBtetn 3 Sy3tero_4 



DIMOl 0 R 

DIM02 R,U 

DIM04 R,U 

DIM06 R,U 

DIM07 U R 

DIM08 R,U 

DIM09 R,U 

DIMIO U R 



Both rural and urban /sub urban income fflalntenance caseworkers perceive organl- 
latlonal stcucturea between Systems 2 and 3. Rural caseworkera are, however, 
closer to Syseem 3 while their urbsm/ suburban counterparts are closer to 
System 2. 

Table 4,26 reflects the organization structure perceived by social 
service workirs , 

Table 4.2 6 

MiLYSIS OF ORCSANIZATION^ STRUCTURE 
SOCIAL SERVICE WORKERS 



Dlmenflloo. System 1 System 2 System 3 System 4 



DIMOl • . RsU 

BIMOa R,U 

DrM04 R.u 

DIMOfi R,U 

DIM07 U R 

DDI08 RjU 

DIM09 R»U 

DIMIO R.U 
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Both rural and ufban/ suburban social aarvice workers lie betvesen Syaeema 2 
and 3. While both appear eloaet to System 3i rural workers are cloeest to 
System 3, 

Table 4.27 reflects the organiaational icructure percelvad by social 
service easeworkers. 

Table 4.2 7 

^NALXSIS OF OWMlZktlOM STRUCTURE 
SOCIAL SER'VrCE CASEWORKERS 

Djaenslgn Syatein 1 

DIMOl 
D1M02 
DIM04 
DIM06 
DD107 
DIM08 
D1M09 
DIMIO 



Eural caseworkers peecelve their organizational structure as being -^mty close 
to System 3, Urban/ suburb an caaftworkeri perceive an organlzatlunal struccura 
between Systems 2 and 3 but closer to System 2. 

Tables 4,25 to 4.27 suggeit that aa a caseworker's administrative duties 
Increase, loeatlon exerts some InflueEca on organizational perceptions, for 
both Income maintenance and social lervice caseworkers, rural locations are 
more associated with System 3j urban/suburban locations are associated with 
System 2, Social service workers, on the other hand, have relatively few 
administrative (I.e. » off tca-orientgd) tasks Co perform. Their orgaiizatlonal 
peTceptlons are fairly siallar In both urban/ suburban and rural settings. 

Table 4.28 reflects the orgaiilzational structure perceived by "other" 
types of caseworkers. 
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Syatea 2 System 3 
V 



Syaeam_4 



U 
TJ 

R,U 
"U 



R 

R,U 
R,U 

R 
R 
R,U 



Ilia 4,2a 



AMALYSIS OF ORGANIZATIONi^ STRUCTmE 
•'OTHER" CASEWORKERS 



Dltfftnalon 



Sygtem 1 



Syitem 2 



System 3 



System A 



DIHOl 

DIM04 
DIM06 
DIM07 
DIM08 
DIM09 
DTMIO 



R,U 
RsU 
R,U 



"Oti«" typts of caaewrksrs, whether they he rural or urban/suburban, perceive 



CONCLUSIONS 

The fDHowing conclusions are based on data for both urbati and rural 
loeacions. Of the two sets of eonolusiona relating to UFS aasawrkew, 
these haya tha widasc applicability. 

• Incoina malntsnance caaeworkars who live In rural areai, especially 
Mall QnmB^ appaat to have the most favorable overall work-raldted parciptlDnSi 

• Social service workers who live in rural areaa appear to have more 
favorable work-related parcepclona than their urtan/auburban countarpartSi 
The advantaga that rural areas seem to have in thli respect la not as great 
as it is for Incoae Eaaintenamce workers. 

« Social serviee oaseworkera who live In rural areas also appear to 
have more favorable work-related perceptions than their urban/suburban couotar- 
parts* Tha relative strength of this advantage appears to lie between that 
of incoae maintenance easeworkers and social service workers , a ilttjatton 
which may result ttom the siallarltlea that eKist between their dutlai and 
those of the other two groups* 

• *'Other'' types of caseworkers who live In rural areas may have 
slightly wore favorable work-related perceptions thm do their urban/ 
suburban counterparts 1 The advantage is probably mlnlaali utban and 
rural areas are more probably stallar in this respect. 



their organizational structure as being very cloat to Syacem 3* 
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« If the various lc?aaCion types are rartUed omt ail dinieiiaiona mi 
casewotfket Gategorles, the following order results^ 

1, Small less affluent rural areag 

2* Largt rural atm§ 

3. Small more affluent rural areas 

4, Small urbM areas 
5p Suburban araaa 

6, Large urban araae 

(Note I 1 dens t as most favorable ranking i 6 dariDb^^ the Immt f adorable 
ranking- ) 

• Tabla 4.29 reflects the ratikings of adse^^tfk^? t^CesorUP for )sxhm 
and rural areas* 



Rank I Urban/ Suburban 
and Rural 

''Othar'' ^aseworkera 

Soelal ettvice workers 

Cncona mintenance caae^ 
wrkars 



Table 4,2 9 
RANKING OF CASEWOROR CATfiGOWES 

Rank I Rural 

1* Income malntenanci 
Social service work#tfi 



2. 



Social service case-^ 
workers 



Social servlca Gaeeworkers 3, ''Other*^ caseworkers 



a, SQal4l B^PVim ^0 lakers 
3* So^lmi service easa^ 



mt I ^ Host favorable I 4 (or 3) ^ leait favorable* 



% In rural county types j and when rural i urban tnd iwburbati ars^s 
are coflibined, a category's ranking with reipeQt co jol Satisfaction cor 
responds to Its ranking with respect to all diweaito^i* SDciav 
eerviet caaaworkara are grouped with social swvt^ft v^grkeTS, this prop- 
erty applies also to urban/suburban areas (se% Tables A. 23 mi 4. 24), 
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• Tabln 4.30 suTOiarlzei the ovganisaClonai structures perceived by 
dilleratic types of cflsewoykers. As \i#ed btipv, Syatem 1 refeifs to a 
highly authoritarian managemenc gCrucCure! System 4 to a highly partiGi- 
pacivt tnanagsMEit structure, Systenii 2 mi 3 would be evenly distributed 
betwatft chese eKtrtMs, 

Table 4*30 

ORCANrZATIONAL STRUCTtJjRES PERCEIVED BV CASEWORKERS 



IncoM maititeaanae (rural) 

Incoma ffainteaance (urban/ 
suburban) 

SQCial $mrvic% worker (rural) 

Social ssrvica workar (urban/ 

suburban) 

Social asrvic^ caseworkera (^ural) 

Social aarvlca caseworkers (urban/ 

suburban) 

"Other" caaawozkers (rural) 

"Other" caseworkeri (urban/ suburban) 



ttona^eaent ays tern 

Between Systems 2 and 3 but closer 
to Sysitra 3 

Between Systems 2 and 3 but closer 
to System 2 

Fairly close to System 3 

Between Systems 2 3 but closer 
to System 3 

VeE7 alose to System 3 

Becwfirn Systems 2 and 3 but closer 
to System 2 

Very close to System 3 
Very close to System 3 



• Based on the pattern of responses that appears to emerge j Income 
maintenance and social iarvice casawtkers seem to differ from social 
service woiekera in their work-related perceptlone. While '^^ot verif labia 
at this tim, it tiTould appea^t that tlm nature of theee groups' activities 
account foit soma of these difference § (sea the -'urban/ suburban" and "rural" 
coliMie Df Table 4.2 9 for an eKaaple of such differences). 

Caution 

Vhilt these conclusions may appear to imply the existence of relationships, 
they do not not necessarily Imply thaC such relationships are causal in nature. 
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Chapter 5 

Mlrt,TIVARIATl AN^YSIS OF DFS CASEWORKERS' QUESTIONNAIRE ^SULTS 



BACKGROUND 

Chapter 5 id presented in five sections, of whieh this is the first. 
This sMtlon is devoted to a brief iumary of the" remainder of the Ghapter, 

The seGond sestioti discusses the role played by the aomparisons made 
in Chapter 4 and idwtifies the need for further analysis. 

The third aeetlon idenclfies the regression relationships to be atudiedp 
and discysies the uses to which the tesulti of this analysis are to be put* 

The fourth aeetion diseusses a nunhar o£ technical matters that relate 
to ragreseion analysis itself, and to the interpretation and ev^aluation of 
its rasulti* 

The fifth section Is divided into seven subsections. Each subsection 
discusses specific aspecti of the regresilon results* 

RATIONALI FOR EXTENDED ANALYSIS OF THE StmVEY 

The dimension icores o£ Chapter 4 are statistics that describe various 
aspects of caseworkers (and supervlsore) broken down by various geographic 
areas. Inipectlon of the absolute values of these deacriptlva statistics 
and comparisons across caseworker types and geographic areas can provide 
further insight into potential problem areas that My require additional 
research. As patterns begin to emerge from these comparisons ^ it is tempt-- 
ing to posit at a causal relationship between two or ! ore variables* If 
the project staff vlahea to Identify factors that might be used to affect 
organisational clinate. It Is important to understand how these factors 
interact. This interaction cannot be Inveatlgated without more sophisticated 
analytical tools. While a univariate analysis in the preceding chapter offers 
some insight into relationships that may exist aftong the variables itudied, 
it cannot specify relative strength or statistical slgniftcanca of these 
potential relationships, A number of techniques could conceivably be used 
for this purpose i but the multivariate stepwise regression teclwlque was 
selected* A large- and very valuable data base has been asiembled chrough 
thii survey but, as is often the case in research projects, resources would 
mot peTOit an extended analysis that would capitalize on the full potential 
of the data collected* Given that conitralnt, the next section Identifies 
those criterion values that were researched using the multivaridte technique. 

o ' lOl 
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:DINTinCAnON of the regression relationships 10 BE STTOIED AND THE 

js^ TO mim mt subsequini output can be put 

In ordsr to mtm tt^otomXy identify factors which pQCentiall? alfact 
lork-Mlacad percepcions, a multivariate scept^lse regresaion was tttployed* 
Che variablss tot this TOalysis consist of qusitlQns eontaiiisd ia the caaa- 
iotkmT sur^ay, Dapafldant v«flablai wmra s^laeted on tha bMim o£ their 
issiaafed liflpact on job satisfactlgn* "thamm vairlablas ar^i 

^ Survey qusatian 2*2 i SatiaJaccion with ^atk 

m Survay qusstiQa z Satii faction with pay 

« Survey quastion 2.11 i Satisfaetloti mch di^stvisori 

• Surve^y quest ioa 2*19 * Job chalitngB 

• Survey qusitioa 2*60 i Likaly Co leava agency 

• Survey quastioii 2,100 t Emotiotial ifiyolvTOent 

The indapeadant variables for each of th^se dspeade^c vaxidblaa ^ete lul- 
tially aalectad by inspactlris the questloai appaartflg oil the survey. The 
final selection of suah variables was aeco^ltetiad By the trng^^MBion malysis 
itself. Lists of independa^tt ^ariablet used appear in Appsadlac 
'ma results of this Malyais senf% wo fmctiQCs: 
1, They ideatiJty fmctorss l.a*, tndepandtfic variabla^y which ara 
itatlatically significant i^ accaimcing for tha bahavior of their Mepectiva 

depandant variables* 

2* "niay indicate whathar each si^iflcant indepandenc variabli has a 
diract or invarse iispact on its dapandant variatla* 

mxil^ Eha nOTerical oiacput of this typ% ©f analysis is oftea the basts 
for isafcing astlMCiona and/or projectiQnSp itich is not the casa hsra* Far 
raasons to ba discuased shortly, such rtsults hava, unfortwiataly, dubioua 
valua* 'Kiis limitation on the intarprataclon mi utilisation of output is 
not vlthout precadentj at least one othar pufillahed study has usad a sisiiLar 
approach. 

To stamarlzap ragrasiion results provide two kinds of info motion that 
ara useful to administratDM. They first idantlfy laatora wMah aw llkeLy 
to iafluwce tha work parcaptlons of agtsay personnel, Md then indiQate 
s^hethar each factor has a benaficial or datrtontal inpact on auch perceptions. 



Churchill, ©t al. J loc^ cit . 
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SUmii^? or TEOTIIGAL mmRS TO BE CONSIDERED IN THE INtEBPRETATlOH OF 
^G^SS£ON BESULfS 

PeflalglOflg of Fregutntly Used TaGhtiical Terms 

Thla iectlem defiaes feur terns that are frequently eaplayed whea 
dlgeusstng rsgMsaigii an^lyaas that may not be faalLiar Co tha non^ 
technical Madaff, ataders who wiah additional InformatiQti on ragraaslon 
taataiqu^a ars raf arred to Wo exceLlent cexta : 

1* WotuiaQQtt, R.J. aad Wonaacottp T.H,^ EconQmettlas . 
Maw tork: John ^^llty and Soni, 1970* 

2- Johns torn s J* Eeenomttgla Methodg . l^mw York: 
MaGrsw^Hill, 1963. 

A rsgrassion aaalysla aeeki to estimate tha reLatianihip that mdy 
a^lat asong a aat of varlablas. Tte definitioni to be conslderad relate 
to this ralationahlp. Consider the following axamplei 

(1) t ^ b + O2 ^^2* 

Daflnit:tom 1: The variabla whose ^alue is betag agt^atad by the relation- 
ships in this case it refarred to as the '■rsgrasaand/' 

Dafiaicion 2i The variables whoat values detsrmtoe tha regrassand-a 
lvalue, in this case and X^, ara refarrad to as "rsgrassora J' 

DafiaitiTO 3: The ralationship bat?^aen Y md ( alternately, Xj) is iaid 
to positive (or dlreat), if increases in Y are asa©clated with Inaraases 
is Xj* This relationship is iaid to be negative (or Inverse) i£ 

incrM^as Y are asaoclated with deereasea 

Ragraaaion analyaes estiaate relatlonihipa like <1) by astlmating thair 
aoaffiaisnts (in this ease b, m^) . Unless this astlMCion is perfact 

(virtuaily apaakiag^ an imposaibla oeeurrance) j there will ba a daftoite 
dlscrapaacy betwaen actual md esttaatad values off Y. Tha ioaller this 
discrapancyi the better will be the estimation. A measure of how effective 
tha estimated relationship is in reducing these dlicrepanclea is given by 
the sQ*called coefficient of multiple correlation, somatissa alao raferrftd 
to as the coafflcittt of determination* 

Definition 4i "nie coafficient of multiple correlation (or datarminaclon) 
is defined as the ratio of: 
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Variation in Y acCQunt ed for by the eetlinated re lationship* 
" Total variation that occuri in Y 

The value of this tatlo clearly varies between Eero (no detectable relation- 
ship between the vaffiablea) and one (a perfectly eatimated relationship) . 

2 

This cQafflcient ta often denoted by R < 

Rastrlctlona on the rnterpretatlQn of Output 

Variablea whUh are tiomally employed in regression studies are usually 
cardinal la nature. The values of such varlablei are either integer 
(e.g., 1, 2, ^3) or decimal fractions (e.g., 10.333, 1.2, - .009)i the 
latter are said to be real numbers. Variables which denote membership In 
a particular category can also appear; examples of such variables are 
seasonal variables a,e,, si^fler, fall, winter and spring) and locatlonal 
variables (e.g., St, Louli, Chicago, New York), Categorical entities of 
this sort are represented by sets of "d^my" variables (I.e., variables 
aasumliig values of ^ero or one) . 

Responses to the Organisational Diagnostic Survey can be interpreted as 
the values of a set of variables* Each variable Is associated with ona and 
only one su^ey quest Ion; values for these variables are Integers whose 
values range betweeri 1 and 5. The sec of such variables is neither cardinal 
or categorical, but rather la ordinal (I.e. variable values reveal a ranking 
of respondent perciptions) , 

The conventional treatment of ordinal variables would consist of repre- 
senting their values by sets of dusmy variables , Since they can be regarded 
as a special case of categorical variables, this procedure would yield 
conventionally Interpretable results. 

In order to adequately represent all the variables which appear in this 
analysis p a very large nuffiber of dmmy variables would have to be employed. 
The TOdelllng in sueh an effort would be quite involved and the processing 
of the rasultlng models would ba very eKpenslve. For theee reasons, this 
approach was not used. 

Responses to the various survey questions are based on implicit sets of 
behavioral functions. Efforts have been made to estimate such functions; 
the von Neumann-^Morgenstern subjective utility equations provide a well 
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known examplt. While eatabLishing chat funations of this sort are 
exprsssable in terms of continuous real variablei (i.e., variables 
whose values are real nimbers) , these efforts have failed to generate 
raaults which have generalised applicability. 

It may, however, be argued that the observed survey responaes are 
proKlta lor actual points on "hidden" behavioral relationships. Since th^sa 
po^ts Gonsiat of ordinary cardinal numbers, one can treat their proKiea 
aa if thay had identical properties. Survey questions could then enter 
a regression analysis on the assumption that they too were ordinary real 
variables. It is this approach that is used In the current analysis. 

The resulting output will serve the desired goals of the current 
study. Factors, i.e., independent variables, which have a significant 
impact on their dependent variables can be identified | their impact can 
be classified as positive or negative. These interpretations are made 
poasible by the undeniable relationships that exist beween changes in 
survey responses and movements along their related behavioral equations * 
Regression analysis can detect significant relationships between these 
equations I it can therefore serve a similar f unction when operatJjig on 
their proKles * 

Tha nijmarlcal results of a regression analysis depend, for their 
validity, on Che quality of data which Is employed. Since the responses 
to aurvay questions are not really values of ordinary quantitative varl-^ 
ables, the corresponding mtfaerlcal results lack unambiguous interpretatlca. 
It is for this reason that they have negligible application. 

Issues of Autocorrelation and Multlcollinearlty (Optional Reading) 

Tha SPSS multivariate stepwise regression software package was used in 
the co^uter segment of this study. Included In this package Is a means 
for monitoring the level of correlation that escists between a potentiaL 
regressor and regressori already selected as being statistically slgniflctet. 
If this correlation exceedg a certain value, the potential regressor wHi be 
excluded from further consideration- This feature was amployed In order 
to minimise the likelihood of si^ificant problems with multlcollinearlty 
among the regressors. 
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Tq ahmck £&v the pE'ssancs of autocorralation in the regressions' 
reiidualSi Durban-Wation test statistics wert generated. Except for 
the ''othar*' eatsgory of caee^^orkers, standard Durban-Watson tables 
fail to cover tha regrsssiofis which are asiOGiaced with other aaaeworker 
catagoriM* Plats of chs ragrmisloni' raaiduals were obtiined and several 
of these were aubjeated Co nonparametric testi for randoOTess. ^ile a 
certaitt meunt of autQcarralatlon may be preaanc in soma of the regras- 
sionSj it probably isn't too grtat* 

In ordinary regreiaion analyais where use is made of escimated ragresaor 
coefflcienta, the eKiacenee o£ either multioollinearity or autocorrelation 
creates potential difficultiei. Since numerical results (these arei of 
oourse, the rtgriision coef ftcimti) are not used In the current analysis, 
neither condition (at its experienced levels) is eKpeatad to create difficulty. 

PMISENTAXION OF REGl^SSION STUDY'S MSULTS 

Analytical Results i An Qvery^iew' 

The overall ability of this study's 21 regression relationships to 
aecount for the variatiQn in the selected 6 rfeiSponse items are sunnaariaed 

in Table 5*1 and Figure 5*1* The selected measure of each relationship' a 

2 

ef fectivenaas in achieving this goal is given by R s the coeffiQieat of 
determination. Since Increasing the number of variables In a regression can 
reduce its effectiveness, R has been adjusted to take this factor into con- 
sideration. These results appear on the next two pages. 

In multivariate studies icxvolving survey queitionSj values of R of 0-3 
or higher are considered fairly good* Only the results associated with 
survey quftatiom 2.100 (aootional InvQlvement) are significantly low. Results 
for four other regressioiis are* on the other hands considered quite good. 
These latter regressions are: 

1. Survsy questiari 2,2, "other" caseworkers (R * .70) 

\ 2, Survey questloa 2*2^ all types easeworkers (R * .60) 

~2 

3, Survey question 2.19s all types caseworkers (R * ,56) 

4. Survey question 2,60, "other" caseworkirs (R * *52) 

The effectiveness of the remaining regressions^ while not as notable, are 
still quite acceptable* 
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Table 5.1 

COMPi^ISON OF EXPLAINED REGRESSION VARIMCE 
Caseworker Category 
Income 

RaAreaaand maintenance S ocial aervlce "( 

2.2i Satisfaction vlth 0,415 0.164 0, 

Work 

2,4/SC012i Pay Satis- 0.424 0,395 0* 

faction 

2.11: Satisfaction w/ 0,351 0.365 0, 

Superiors 

2,19: Job Challense N.A. wa* N. 

2.60s Likely to Leave 0*322 0.406 0. 
Agency 

2.100s Emotional 0,053 0,026 0, 
Involvemont 



N*A. I Not Available 
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Reeulta foy ladjLvldtial RespQUse Items ^ an Introd uction 

A major goal of thm study is Co identify aKplanatory variables^ I.e., 
iurvey questions, that have significant eKplanatory value for aach response 
- ^ Item. This im sceompllslied by deteraiiilng If an explanatory varlabla's 
eoefflelaiic in m regression aquation ±m significant* The criteria for 
^eluilOQ ±m £he 5% level of ilgnificance, 

l^capt iot survey q^uestlon 2,19 (job challenge), all other response items 
possess four rsgreaalon relationships. There is, in other words, a separate 
ralationship for Income Itelnteaance, Social Ssrg^icas ond "other'' casaworkers/ 
workers, vmll as one for all caseworkers aggregated tato a single group. 
Rasults of thesm regreasions are fomid In Tables 5' * 2 to 5 , 7 and are visually 
iiamari^ed in Flguras 3,2 to 5*7^ 

The ce^ffiiolenta Identified in Tables 5,2 to 5,7 apply to "standardised" 
variablea* not varlablas in their natural £ora. For this reason , no intercept 
tara is givM* The coaf ficlents of determination which are provided are 
adjTisted, as are th# R^s of Tabie 5*1, In deteralnlng the nimber of parametars 
that a regrassion must estimate, the Intercept term was Included* This was 
done to accoTOiodate the intercept which li, in facti generated hy the SPSS 
packaga (SPSS provides tTO sets of ragression coef flcleata^ one for standard- 
t^ed varlabLiB and one for their nonstandardlEed coimterparta) . 

In order to gain some insight into the effect that each Included eKplana- 

tory varlabli (l,e», ragreasor) has^ the change in R which accompanied it's 

ittcluBiom wai tiotsd* This change wa@ then divided by the finalized ralation-- 

ship- a t:& give a maasura of that variable's contribution to total explained 

variation of £he corresponding response Item. The results of this analysis 

appear in figures 5.2 to 5,7, Because of the form. that the SPSS 'a regression 

2 

output takes I this analyila conducted with R s which are not adjusted for 

ntmbars of esttoated parameters* 

Mot all of the explanatory variables which appear In Tables 5*2 to S*7 
appear again In Figures 5^2 to 5.7. The aKcluded varlablas are those i^hqse 
eontrlbutlons (to total explained variance) are so small that their graphic 
presentattori would have been virtually Impossible, Only variables whose 
contrlbutlotis t^ere less than 1% were excluded; there were very few such cases. 
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Eaah included ^faffiablt is idintified by it's survey queitloti number. 
Varlablea whos© eontrlbutiofis to explained variance eKceed 101 were &Ibq 
dsilgned descriptive labels. Due to a problein of space, the remaining 
variablas mvm not so labelad. They can, however, be easily identified 
By using the survey niuttbers to look up their corresponding queatlonij a 
aample of the caiaworker survey appears Appendix H. 

When using these llgutes, the reader should be careful not to be misled 
ty the heights o£ the bar charts. While each bar is of the same height * this 
simply signifiea that each represents 100% of ^ regression relationiftip' a 
eKplained vaxiation^ It does not imply that the explained variation is 
equal from one ralacionship to another; an exaiflination of Figure 5.1 
reveals quite the eontrary. 
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Satlsf action with Woyk 

Tha rtgresiioii repults for this respomse ittm (#2,2) are concaiaed in 
Table 5.2 and Fig. 5,2. One of the ffioat striking results from this analysti 
is Chat satisfaction with th© typ^ work for both I*M. and S»S. workers/ 
casaworkars is strongly and positively related to the eictent to which they 
feel freadon in providing services to their clients. That this variable 
appears sipiiflcant may have Important polley implications for tha Division, 
We hava nated in Chap. 2 the tendency to puriua specialisation of tasks as 
a method for accpmpLiahlng the increased workload of the Division. One of 
tha negative aapaats q£ a tendency toward specialisation Is that It lialta 
tha faalirig of power an tmployae may have over activities In his job. The 
dangar would appear to be that as the scope of a caseworker's job becomes 
mora narrawly defined , there Is less opportunity to completely satisfy the 
need o£ the client through the delivery of a benefit or service. 

Whera managemant is primarily concerned with achlaving production 
schadules. Is it legitimate to be concerned with job satisfaction? The 
answer to this Is a qualified ''Yes" If undesirable levels of peraoittiel 
turnover and/or abgenteelsta adversely impact on production. As Is discussed 
later In this chapcera caseworkers who claim an Inereaaed likelihood of 
leaving in the agency rate low In the areas of power and autonomy. 

7or I,M* caseworkarij satisfaction with pay Is poaltivaly related to 
satisfaction with the type of work. While this variable Is analysed aaparately 
elsawhare In this chaptari this relationship deserves some additional coasssiit. 
Demonstration projects that seek to redesign the work will undoubtedly affect 
the extent of a caseworker's satisfaction with pay, rhere would appear j thefl, 
to be an opportTOlty to avoid eKhorbltant increaaas In pay by modifying casa^ 
worker Jobs, Mother intriguing facet of this relationship Is that I.M. case- 
workers may feel they are entitled to more pays not necessarily baaauaa of 
what they produce^ but what they have to put up ^rtth on the job. That ist If 
they find the type of work they are performing dlsagraaables they ate mora 
likely to request salary Increases aa compeniatlon for putting up with un-- 
desirable work* 

Age is the third tfost significant factor associated with satisfaction 
with work for 1,M* caaaworkers. That It Is positlvaly related is not utiusual, 
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for older workers have motm experience md have becoas acclimatid to the 
work situation. Older wrkera may have more fayorable perceptions tow-ard 
their job, in part becauae the opportunities for alternative employmeat 
may he more limited. Thus, the expresalon of satisfaction with the type of 
work should be taken in content with the cai%'^orkar' s perception of tht 
relative opportunitias for alternative employBisnt that provide at least 
an equivalent degree of aacisfaction. 

The next two variables for l.M, casiwrkeri deal with the issue of 
providing quality service. The first variable showa there is a positive 
ralationshlp between satisfaction with work and the eacteiit to whleh the 
caseworker feels pressure (either eKternaliy or Intfemally lapoeed) to 
deliver quality servloe. The next variable , hoi/ever, points to a role con- 
fllct that appears to have bten created by the joint presiurea to satlafy 
both quality and quMtity objectives. Apparently the greater the extaiit of 
conflict between these two objectives tht less likely a caseworker is to be 
aatiafied with the type of work he is doing. This also suggests that one of 
the important objectives o£ mtoagement should be to help caseworkers resolva 
these sometimes conflicting objectives. 

The remaining two variables suggest that Interpersonal relations are 
important determinanta of job satisfaction for I.M, caaeworkers. The first 
variable. Satisfaction with Supervisors, is Mmlned more thoroaghly in 
another section of this chapter. The last variable shows that peer group 
pressure can affect work satisfaction to a positive aKtent* What the nature 
of this pressura is, howevari is not clear from the quest ionnaire. 

For Social Service personnel, the extent Co which the iticladsd re- 

gressors eKplaln variation In satlsf actio© with the type of wrk Is rather 

2 

low. In this analyais, the adjusted R wap .16, This suggests that one 
should look elsewhere for factors associated with job iatisfaction In 
the Social Service field --^ too flwch of the variance is imaccountsd for by 
this survey. In spite of the shortcomln|s of this analyiis for Social 
Services personnel, certain ilgnif leant telatlonships did occur. After 
"freedom la providing services," the nex:t significant variable was "PreBsure 
to meet deadlines" and was positively related Co satisfaction with work. 
That this relationship appeared slgnif leant iuggesta that preaaure in m 
appropriate form cm Ij^rove work satisf action* ^otm that In the situation 
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with the l.M. easawotkers, strees as characteriaed by aonflietlng objec- 
tives adversely Is^acted on work satisfaction^ while pressure to improve 
output ean enhance work satisfaction* Obviously caseworkers draw a definite 
distinction between production objectives that create stresi and those that 
geaerace prssaure to In^rove performance. 

Paraotm%l turnover waa inversely rtiated to satiifaction with work in 
all job title categories except IM, caseworkere. One of the original 
incentives to institute this Manpower Planning Project was to examine the 
problem of personnel turnover and suggest solutions In the fora of demon^ 
stration projects. Since 1973, howtvers a laarked decline in personnel 
turnover has ocaurred for caieworkers in the Division, The average at chat 
time for caseworkers was approxiMtely 35 percent and is now averaging 
around 20 pereant. The results from this analyais, howevers indicate that 
peraonEiel turnover is still a problem. Caseworkers appear to be dissatis- 
fied with their o^m work when they perceive personnel turnover to be high* 
It is probable that caieworkere interpret this variable sottewhat differently 
than the statistic produced by the Division in its quarterly turnover reports, 
What caseworkers may be reporting on is the extant to which they perceive 
personnel "turbulence," which encoinpaases more than just job attrition, and 
would include such elements as absenteeism, shifts' in personnel from one 
office to another* even promotions that require replacement of an individual. 

Actual workload entered as the neKt most significant variable and is 
inversaly related to satisfaction with work for SpS^ personnel. One might 
hypothesize that the larger their caseload, the less time they are able to 
spend with any one client and the mora dissatisfied they become with their 
work. The implication from this assoeiatlon is that reducing caseload size 
would have a favorable impact on work satisfaction for S,S. personnel* 

The last variable found significant in the analysis of S,S. persOMel 
was one of a set of dtamiy variables apeciflcally created to evaluate certain 
non-numeric characteristics. Six such duOTy variables were created so that 
three demographic characteristics could be evaluatedi sex, geographic loca^ 
tlon (i.e,^ urban or rural), and job title* In the raalysis of work satis- 
faction for S*S* personnel, being a Social Service worker is positively 
related to work satisfaction. This suggests that who you are is an iaportant 
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deterolttant of the extant to which you are satisfted with the type of work 
you are doing. It Is not possible from this survey, however, to determine 
whether It li actually the tasks that are performsd by the S.S. worker or 
the status aasociated with being In that position, or some combination of 
the two, that accouota for the positive assoclattlon with work saelsfacclon. 

Of all the regression runs conducted, variation in responses to satis- 
faction with work for the "Other" caseworker category was best explained 
by the responses to this survey. The adjusted In this analysla was .70 
which Is very high for the analysla of surveys using this technique. A 
very strong positive Telatlonship was found between satisfaction with work 
for other caseworkers and the extent to which they are satisfied with chelr 
superiors. This la the only job category In which supervision has a strong 
effect on work aatlsf action. The significance of this Is not entirely clear, 
partly because the category "Other" caseworkers Is actually a conglomeration 
of a wide variety of job titles that are nore atypical of the Division. One 
could hypothesize that these caseworkcra are more satisfied because they do 
not feel they are part of the routine elements of the organization. To the 
extent that they feel they have escaped the syscetn and are supported by 
their aupervlsors may account for the high favorable scores on this Item 
and many others in the survey. 

One other curious result is that other caseworkers express a greater 
degree of dissatisfaction with their pay when offering favorable ejcpregsions 
of work satisfaction. This might be expected if other caseworkers perceived 
their work to be In a specialty area but are receiving pay similar to Che 
non-specialists (I.e., the I.M. and S.S. caseworkers). That this relacion- 
ahlp exists may have imporcant policy ImpllcatlonB for the future manage- 
ment of Che Division, If administrators perceive that the way to improve 
the Division's ef f ecclveness la through specialization and enhancing the 
professional imagm of Its personnel, then there is likely to be an even 
greater dissatisfaction with current pay levels. This could Increase per- 
sonnel turbulence and cause a decline in Dlviaion performance, an outcome 
which is Ironically the oppoaite of what administrators would originally Intend 

When all clasies of caseworkera are analyzed together, a somewhat 
different set of significant variables appears. A strong and obvious re- 
latlonahlp exists becween satisfaction with the type of work being done and 
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satisfactlea with a specific job assignment, What ±s less clear is why iUch 
a relationship did not appear when each job title was analysed separately. 
The results my suggest that when casaworkers are iagregatad by job title » 
they attaGh various Isveli of status to their Jobs and find themsalvta laoM 
satlaf isd with the type of work they are performing if they are more sacla- 
fled with who they are in terms of their job title. 

Regardless of ^at their job titles are^ freedom and autonomy and per- 
ceptions of personnel turbulence are again significantly associated with 
work satlsfaatlons as well as expressions of dislllusloMient with the awQiint 
of good that their job is accomplishing* 
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Satisfaction with Pay 

The ragreasion results for pay satisfaction are contained In Table 5.3 
md Fig, S,3. Whather casiworkars were analyged separately by job title or 
cQmbtoad tegsthsr, the concept of equity appears to be strongly asaociatad 
with the tKCsnt to which persoiiriel are iatisf led with their pay; that la , 
those who fael the system la unfair are least lllcely to hm sacisfled with 
the pay they raeelve. 4 nmber of demographic varlablei are also asioclated 
with pay satisfaction. If one is a male caseworker , he is less likely to be 
satisfied with pay thM hii female counterpart, Thia may be due to tha 
stereotypic roles of maLes and females in the household. One could hypothec 
size that the fMales are more satisfied with their pay because it is used 
as a supplemental source of income for a fmlly with a malt-head-of-household. 
To the extent that Mies recelv^e equivalent Income and feel a greater respon* 
sibiiity for the economic well-being of their families, they should express a 
greater degree of pay dissatisfaction than their female counterparts. 

The geographic region in which caseworkers live is also associated with 
the aKtent of their satisfaction with pay* While a simple univariate analysis 
of pay satisfaction would indicate that rural caseworkers are more satisfied 
with pay than their urban counterparts s the multivariate raalysis Indicates 
that when this variable is analysed slmultaneoualy with over 100 others, 
working In a rural location is an Important condition of pay satisfaction. 
This may In part be explained by the extent of alternative emplo^ent in rural 
locations. Thus> rural caseworkers may be more satisfied with their pay if 
alternatlva job opportunities of comparable pay are limited* By the same 
token, caseworkers in urban arfeas perceive their pay to be less favorable 
relative to comparable jobs in their imedlate area. 

Age, a third demographic variable, appears slpiiflcMit only in the 
Social Services, Possibly older caseworkers are more satisfied with their 
pay because their incomes are higher, probably because they have been in the 
agency longer and the primary basis for salary levels is years of service. 
Another factor that might be considered is that older caseworkers at the 
higher Income levels may perceive alternative iaployment at Che same Income 
level as less likely than their younger counterparts* 
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Table 5,3 ' 

RlORESetOH lEiUlTS m REGRESIAND qa.4/gC012*: SATISFAOTION WITil FAY eV^OAIP^OUCER m% 



Spelaj Berviee Worker a/Gflagwot^flf g _ 



2iS Saiiifaellon v/ 
Pay Inarease Hithoda 
0.39 
88.3 



Regregsori 2*5 Saelafaetlon w/Pay 

IneifiiiQ Hethoda 
CoeffUianti 0,32 
F seatifltlei 3?.^ 



"other" Typea Cfleiwogkera 



Ml Clflaaaa Ciiaworksfi 



RegreaaDri 2,6 SatlafaeCion u/ 

Rating Syscca 
CoefflalenCi 0,45 
F S^atistlQi n.S 



Reiffiiaori 2.6 SatiefaceiQii 
v/Raclng Syseei 
CoifflcianU 0.26 
F iCaUatiai 65,9 ^ 



2,19 Juti Challenge 

0.31 
55.1 



Regresaor; 2,9 PoCential for FirBonal 

Ofnwth 
CoeffUidntt 0,26 
F StaUstlQI 23. B 



RegresBori D6 Rural Location 

CaefficlanCi 0,31 
F StaUatiQi 9.2 



Rogreaaofi 2.9 Pactncial lor 

Parional Growth 
Goeffielanti 0,25 
r Btatiatlci 51.0 



2i0 Satisfaation, 
fhyaical FBalUtita 
0.10 
6.1 



Rigrissori D6 Rural Loaatlon 

Coefficionti 0.20 
r Statlarlci 13>l 



Regreeaori 2.19 Jab Challenga Rigresiori 06 Rural LDcition 



OoefUcienti 0.26 
F BtatlfltiQi 5.6 



CoeffUlenti 0.23 
F Statiitie: 46.4 



D3 Dilng A Mili 

-0.10 

5.9 



Ktgraisori 03 Being A Hale 
Ooeffielent; ^0. 12 
F Statiatlei 5.6 



Rogreiior; P3 ialag A Halt 
Coafflelinti "O.U 
r Statiatici 19.4 



2,103 Fif€iiv€d 
Amount of Output 
0.09 

s.a 

2.50 Feir of Funiihient 

-o.oa 

3*7 



Ragrassori 1,1 Age 

Coefflclanti 0.11 
F Scatlatiei 4.3 



Adjueted R^ « 0.426 

n " No. of obaamtloni " 57 

k ■ No. oi parasetirs ■ 4 



RegriiSdrt 2,21 ProaoU Fublie 
Image 

Coefflalenti O.U 
F Statiatia 11,0 

Regreisori 2.47 Dlf{ Sch Clleafl 

Noraal Houfi 
CoifCiclinti ^0.10 
F ititlitlG 9,3 



■ 0.424 

)baervatlonB ^ jgg 
irgffiitiri ■ 7 



Adjuated R - 0,395 

li ■ Ho. of observatlona ■ 257 

k ■ Ho, ot parsmecers ■ 6 



Regreasori 2,54 Pmidurie 

Changaa 
Cdafflclenti ^0,09 
F iutlstici 7.8 

Regrieiori 2,43 Difficulty, 
Triataint Fla&i 
Qoifflolanti 0.08 
F Statlatiei 6.5 
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Ragraaaori D4 laing a Saslal ierviGa Uotk 
CoefficlanCi -0,07 
F Scaclgtlc 5,3 



Ragresaori 2,2fl Freiiura farQuglUy 
CoeCllaianU ^0,07 
f Scaciacici ^,5 



RegrasBori 2.16 Progfeii, Frafagafaail 
D§Viloplin£ 

Coiffloientl ^0.06 ^ 
F Scatiacle 4il 
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k ■ No. of pgraaialera ^ \2 
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When all claaies of caseworkers are combined together, another demo- 
graphlG variable appaars which is being a Social Service worker* Apparently 
Social Service workers are the leait latiafied with their pay. Again, this 
iB a more Important finding In a multivariate anaXyiii as oppoBed to a uni- 
variate malysis. While Social Service workers are on a higher pay scale 
than I*M, or S.S. caseworkers, the multivariate analysis shows that o£ the 
variables analysed sifflultaneously. Job title is significantly related to 
pay satisfaction* 

In the case of I.M. and "Other" caseworker job challenge is positivaly 
related to pay satisfaction. Other analyses* conducted but not Included in 
this chap tar^ have shown that the extent of job challenge la positively re- 
lated to age and Inversely related to education for IMn workers. One might 
hypothealie that older, less educated employees find I,M* work more challenge 
ing and are also more satisfied with the pay they receive. Thus, some 
altaration of the job qualifications which does not unduly jeopardise 
Division performance may tend to raise pay satisfaction and job challenge 
to the benefit of tha Dlvialon Md the individual employee* 

In genaral it would appear that the best discriminators of pay satis- 
faction are demographic in nature , such as agej seK, location, and job title* 
For the most part, these are precisely the characteristics in which govern- 
mant agancies choosa not to discriminate on. While this suggests limited 
opportunity to Improve pay satisfaction, the prospects of altering the job 
Itself should be further e^caained, particularly In the I.M. field where 
lowering job qualificationa would tend to toprove Indicators of pay satis- 
faction, Eesults of interviews susmarisad in the quarterly turnover reports 
Indlcata that financial raasons ara the most significant factor stated for 
those leaving tha Division. The analysis provided hare suggests that turnover 
statistics and exit Interview survey data should be disaggregated by age, 
sax, job title, and region to better Isolate job turnover problems. We suspect 
that job turnover Is still a problem, but the procedure of aggragating the 
statistics at the Division level tends to mask turnover problems specific to 
certain cohorts within the Division* 
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SatlafactlQii with S^erylBors 

Eagrassion rasults for satisfaction with supervisors are found in 
Table 5*4 and fig. 5*4, All ragreasors are statistically aisaiflcmt at 
the 5% laval. 

In thrsa of the four regressions ^ I.e., those involving the income 
malntanancep soaial services and aggregated caseworker catagorlee, the 
most significant factor influancijig aatisf action with supervlsore was the 
parceivad quality of supervisory coraiunications * Since the slgna of this 
varlabla's coefflcientB are all positive, its impact la direct* The Impli- 
cation of this rasuit ts that caseworkers feal most comfortable with super-' 
visors with whom they e.an comttunicatts hardly an unes^ectad conclusion. 

Tha most significant factor in accounting for auparviior aatlsfactlou 
among "othar" casaworkers Is the extent to which they are clear about their 
superiors' aKpectations of thair output* Slnca this Is a fuELCtian of the 
adequacy of supervisory comunlcations, results of the four regresalcns are, 
on this point, consistent. 

Extent of job motivation refers to the importance that caaeworkers 
attach to meatlng tha goals of their offices. In all four regressions^ 
this factor Is signiflcmt in determining the levels of parcalved supervisor 
satisfaction* Its impact in each case is direct. The impllcatlQn of these 
findings la that satisfaction with supervisors and the importance of goal 
attainfflent are directly related i the mechanism of the relatlonahlp is, 
however, unclear . There are two Issues which cloud this Biaehanlsffi: 

1, Satisfaction with supervisors la not necessarily related to a 
subordlnata'a job motivation. Other factors which could affect tha superior- 
subordinate relationship Include Interpersonal relations, supervlSQry style, 
or demands which supervisors place on subordinates, 

2. To argue that high levels of job motivation cause high levels of 
satisfaction with supervisors is certainly dubious* No matter how Important 
goal attainment may be to a caseworker, it seems decidedly unlikely that 
he/she will be eatlafled with poor or incofflpetent leaderihip. 
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At this poi»t thtrft is insufficient informtion to definlttvily eliminate 
this ^blguity. 

The Impaet that aupervisory pressure has on a caseworker's perceived 
satisfaction with suptrviaors is reflected in the regrisaloa results for 
the iaeome mintenmct and aggregated caseworker categories. In both 
instances p the impact of iacreaged preseure from supervleors is mgttive. 
While only applying to regressions , these results provide credance to 
the preeedlng argm^nt that the relationship between satisfaction with 
supervisors and jot motivation is affected by other factors t 

Results for iticome malnteaance and "other" caseworkers have potentially 
important implications when the issue of supervisory pressure is considered. 
In both cases expected high levels of caseworker performtoce have a direct 
ralatlonahip with supervisor satisfaction. This finding clearly auggeits 
that high but reasonable perforaance atandards are not necessarily the 
source of the adverse effects of supervisory pressure that were notad above* 

For the most part, the remaining regression results are not unexpected* 
A seeming exception to this might be the positive impact that preiaure for 
quality has on satlif action with supervisors; it had^ after allj a negative 
i^act on pay aatiafactitife^b. There is no neceasary conflict In th^at findings, 
however. Well motivated peraonnel can appreciate an e^hasls on quality 
performance by their aupervlaors; they presumably would share this goal* 
Granting that this la the case wiil in no way diminlah their dlssttiafaction 
with pay, if they feel they are under-corapen sated. 

In conclusion, the fundaffiental factor in determining satisfaction ^ith 
superviaors saema to Xle in the adequacy of communiaations betwien superiors 
and subordinates. Job motivation on the part of subordinates mlso plays a 
role, but the meana by which it does so are currently unclear. 
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Job fliallange 

Ragrasstoa results pertaining to the job chailenge perceived by etse- 
workeM mtm found in Tabla 5*5 and Fig* 5,5. All fegraaeors are algntf leant 
St the 5% level* Only oiia regreision was genarated tor job challenge, with 
tha various typaa of caseworkers balng reprasented in thia ralationahip by 
a aet of dusmy varlablea. Simcm iiae of these "dramies" allows for the 
explicit considaratlon of easeworker types tod alnce available rasourcea 
for this analysis wera limitads the remaining three ragrasilon r^s were 
not ma4e. Tha eaaeworkar category used In this analyais is the aggregatad 
eategory* 

Tha moat statistically significant factors in accounting for perceived 
job challenge ara the aatisf action caiaworkers experlance with their work 
and tha potential that they percaiva for parsonal growth | the Ijnpact of both 
factors is direct. tJnlass a parson Is iatlsfied with his/her work, it is 
OTlikaly that he/she will percaiva their Job as intereating, much less 
challanglng, While a nacassary ingredient to perceived job challenga, 
work aatlsf action is not, by itsalf ^ aufficient* Unless there is the 
potential for professional growth, a challenging job anvironment camiot 
axiat. As with work satisfaction, this latter factor is a necessary but 
not sufficient condition to insure that caseworkers percaiva thair jobs as 
challenging* 

Another significant factor in accoimtlng for job challange is the 
fraedom that eaaeworkar s have in choosing their methods of oparationi the 
Inpact of this factor is direct. That freedom in choosing methods is 
important is not surprising i a lack of such freedom would imply a dijsinished 
potential for discretionary action | ridueed opportunities for such action 
ara clearly not conducive to a challenging job situation. 

That caseworkers would percaiva a need to promote the public Image of 
their agency is interesting* The implication of this finding is that public 
acceptance and reaction to the agency are important in datermlning the eKtant 
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Fii* 5,1 * Rtlatlve lopertanei ©f iKplaflatory Variables for 
Seleaead Reipanse Ittms from the Organisational 
DiagngfCia Surve^i Dap^ndane Variablai Q & 2*19 
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liO^I Hui^rs appearing in bar charts denote quastlona in Iht Org^liatlonal 
Slaippstle Survey 1 Caievorkers; C^) denQCes Inverse relationihlpi 
bstite^' variables Cl»e«, survey questions) and the Indicated dependent 
variable I M denotes positive felatlonshlpa be^een variables and 
iadicaetd dependenc variable* 
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to which social sarvicea perse tmel can perform their tasks. Sinee thay 
BKpTBBB a percsived need to promote their agency, it would seem that Its 
image iSf in their eyesg in some way inadequate. 

The reiwtaing regresiion results are generally as expected* Given the 
nature of a aoalal service worker's activities, it is not surprising that 
being in this caseworker aategory should have a positive Impact on perceived 
job challenge. It is not to be assumed, however, that the other factors 
appearing in this regression apply principally to such personnel. These ^ 
factors will be potentially applicable to all types of caseworkers | social 
service workers are simply in an environment that has greater potential for 
challenging situations. 

It is also Interestijig to note that Job challenge and actual workload 
are inveriely related^ On the basis of this observation, it might be 
Inferred that increases in a caseworker's workload may necessitate that 
each case be treated in either an increasingly cursory, or an increasingly 
routine manner, simply to allow that person to handle all of his/her assigned 
cases. Under such circimstancea, perceived job challenge is likely to drop. 
Pressure from supervisors could result in similar adaptive behavior by case^ 
workers I the impact would again be negative, as Indeed the results Indicate. 
The adverse effect of pressure from supervisors may also indicate that the 
guidance provided to caseworkers is somewhat inadequate. 

The stimulating effect that pressure for quality can have has already 
been discussed; while the regressions' dependent variables change, the role 
played by this factor remains essentially the same. As was also noted above, 
the negative sign associated with perceived workload levels is due largely 
to the way this survey question was scored. 
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Ragression results which rtlata to the likelihood that a eaeaworksr 
will lesva the agTOcy appear in Table 5 ,6 and Fig. 5,6| this mterial 
appears on the next two pages. All regresiors appearing in the table are 
sl^tflciuat at tha 5% level. 

If one looks at the three most statistleally aignlf leant faetors in 
eaeh regression, one is struck by the diversity of conditlona which might 
cause a caseworker to leave the agency* The four most fraquently occurring 
factors occur with equal frequency. By type of caseworkers these arei 

1, Income maintenance: Opportunity for advancement within the agency 
and the power and autonomy that caseworkera perceive they possess. 

2* Social services: Satisfaction with both superlori and general 
working conditions * 

3. "Otheri" The power and autonomy perceived by caseworkers and 
satisfaction with general working conditions * 

4- Aggregated category: Opportunltlas for advancement within the 
agency and satisfaction with^ superiors , 

Two points cm be noted with regard to these factors I (1) as might 
be eKpected, all are inversely related with the llkelihaod of leaving and 
(2) each group of caseworkers seems to have its own rslatlvely distinctive 
set of reasons for leaving i When all regressors^are considered, one is 
struck by the nimber and diversity of jEactors that are aipilflcant for 
each caseworker group. The list of factors associated with each type of 
caseworker . continues to be relatively distinctive. 

Overall I the results for each regreision are to be eicpected. Attention 
will now be shifted to a consideration of results which are saemlngly 
expected* Consider first the perceived workload level (Income maintenance 
category) * thm slpi of this variable suggests an inverse relationship 
between it and the likelihood of a caieworker leaving the agency* This 
Interpretation cannot be taken at face value because of the method by 
which perceived workloads were scored* This scoring makes unambiguous Inters 
pretation of the variable's sign difficult. 
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Fig. 5.6 ^ Ralative Importance of Explanatory Varlablis for ialactad Rasponia ttmm 
from thm Organisational Diagnostie Surva]^ Dapendent Variable I Q * z.bu 
(Llkaly to Laava Agancy) 

BO!^' Steers appaarifii in bar charts denota queit^ni In tha Org^iiational Diapostlc 

SufV^Tt Ssayorkersi (-) danetis Inverse rilationships batwaan variables (i.e., survay 
qwtio^) ^d tha indicated dap^dent varlablai (+) daaetes positl^ raUrlonahips 
batveas Wlablaa and Indicated dapendeot variable* 
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Thm percelvad need to disregard ageney regulations in providing 
esiantial servlcei, ^d the need to resort to emergeney procedures, both 
hava positive Ijftpaats on the likalihood of leaving the agency. If these " 
faetora art regarded as reflactlng a caseworker -a autonomy, their ifflpacts 
should be negatlva* on the other hands they are regarded as msaaures 

of thm Inadequacy of agency policy and procedures s their itnpaets would be 
posttlve as the empirical resulta suggest. On the basis of available 
evideace, one might reasonably conclude Chat the latter interpretatiori 
is more likely to be correct. Since each factor appears only once (need 
to diarsgard re|nlations oecura within the income maintenance category , 
mead to usa amergancy procedures, within the sociml isrvicei category), 
any interpretation must be used with caution^ 

The factor of aga appaara in both tha social sarvlcas md aggragated 
caseworker categories; its impact is negative* As a person grows older, 
tha rmga of employment opportimitles often decreases. Under such circus- 
stTOCes, that person will become increasingly reluctant to leave his/her 
currant job unless another one is waiting. This a^lanation probably accounts 
for the observed regression results. 

Dtminlahsd Job opportunities may also account for the negative Impact 
that being a male has for "other" caseworkers. Social welfare work, in 
many states ^ is parformed largely by women (an estimate of the percentage 
of women In the field is given in this study's review of the "Hi^RO (1975) 
study of public f inmclal assistance agencies) , Since this field is pre- 
do^nantly female, males could well eKperlence diminished employment oppor^ 
timitles, BXkd may therefore be untd^lling to leave their current jobs until 
they have i±m offers of other Mployment* The regression's results provide 
credance for this explanation* 

That being an income maintenance caseworker should be inversely related 
to the likelihood of leavtog the agency might be accounted for by the nature 
of this type of work. Based on earlier exminatlons of the Organisational 
Diagnostic Survey's resulta ^ it was tentatively concluded that such perionnel 
tend to have less favorable work-^related perceptions than do other types of 
caseworkers. As work-related perceptions worsen, personnel are more likely 
to be receptive to the idea of alternate emplojment. The regression relation- 
ship for the aggregated caseworker category supports this conclusion. 
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Flttaily , tha eseff Icient associated with employment security (aggra- 
gstad casgworkar category) ±s poiltive. Since increased ©mpleyment aeaurity 
would, a prlari, be e^eettd to have a beneficial , or at the very least , 
zer© effect, this finding im rather puzzling. It suggests that inereaaing 
levala of job security are aceompaiaied by other development i that would 
maka aoeial welfare work increaaijagly unattractive* 

Ineriasad job security is often the result of a high degree of pro- 
fasslonml coi^eteciee or^ possibly ^ laer easing levels of sanlorlty* Slnee 
age and aeoiorlty are direecly relatadp and Inareasing aga decreases the 
likelihood of leaving the agency, seniority seems an inadequate eKplanatlon 
for employment security *s nagstive eoeffieient. 

If Job security is a function of a person's profaBgional qualifications i 
it may be that certain caseworkers are overquallf led for their jobs or 
perceive thetasalves as being inadequataly eompeneated. Under such eir- 
ctmstanees * employment security is gervlng as a proxy for other 
faetors* At the present time there ti inadequate Informatlofi to settle this 
question with any certEinty* 

One might questlan why variables that deal with pay gatlsfaQtlon are 
not significantly related to the question of likelihood of leaving the 
agency* In part, this may be due specifically to the way In which the 
question is worded* The queatlon as stated is^ "If you received a firs 
offer at the sam^ rate of pay frora another agaacy angaged Sm the same ^pe 
of service^ to what extent would you be likely to leave your present position?" 
Obviouslyi it is presumed that comparable work and comparable pay are to be 
excluded from one*s daQlgion to select an appropriate response* Thus, if 
the quaitlon ware Interpreted properly^ one would not eKpact sipiificant 
variables to appear which art pay or taik-Qrianted, In some Instaaces this 
is not striGtly the casa and ltav#s opan the possibility that the question 
itself was misinterpreted. This «ay be the case in the Social Services 
aaalyali where satisfaction with the typ@ of work was associated with likeli- 
hood of leaving the agency. 
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Thm regrmsslan resulci associated with casaworkers' attitudis cowards 
amDtioaal lavolvfeo^t are contained In Tabla 5.7 and fig. 5.7j this oatarial 
appaara oa the ntsct two pagsa. All regraasors are atatistiaally slgniflamt 
at tha 5% lavalg with tha aKceptlon of survay quastion 2.46* Surety quaatlon 
2,46 la si^lficant only at levels to excess of 5% (e^g*, it li s±|nlf leant 
at tha 10% level) . 

Bacau^^ SDCiml ^slfstfe wrk Mqulres a certain moimt sf cllaac involve** 
mant If It is to ba dona wll^ the issue of motional InvQlvament^^bacomea 
taiavant. As workloads igiaraaset the dagrse of ollent IjivolvaMat can becoms 
affected^ and with It, eaaaworkers* perceptions of their jobs, Tht four 
ragrasslons of Tatla 5.7 are intended to investigate thtsa laauas* 

At the outsat it should be notad that the axpliaatory powrfr of taoh 
ragresalon relationship is rather low, Sinca all survey questions which 
might conaalvably ralate to emotional involvement wars mada availabla as 
potantlal regrasscrsi furthsr data collactlon would be needed to adsquately 
study this variable. 

Given the low aKplanatory power of each ragresilon, it seams moat appro-* 
priate to concentrate attsntlon on tha two or thraa moat atroa|ly iigslfieant 
factors in aach casaworker aategoryi little useful information wuld m^m 
lost by ipiorlng the rast* This conclusion is reinforced by an examinatlQn 
of rig. 5.7, which relates to contributions made by aach regrassor toward 
total ei^lalned variation la the eaotional Involvamant variable. 

If one considers the two aost significant factors in each casworker 
catagorys one is Imiediataly struck by lack of coimon factori batwaan cata* 
gorias. Given tha Itoited nimiber of factors to be eonsidareds it Is sJjaplast 
to discuss each catagory saparately, 

1. IncOTe aajtatanance I As noted earlier p social welfare work rsquires 
a certain Mount of client involveiQent . In this lights the direct impact 
that pressure for quality has on motional involvement Is to be txpected 
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CespeGlally sijice Income maintenance perionnel art, tiiatively ipaaklng, 
Che least liltely to btcooe ovarlnvolved) , 

Tht negativ© tapact that the need to distegard tegulattotis has on 
emotlonil jAVQlvinittit is similarly not surprialiig, RegulatLona are not 
likely to ha Ignorad unless they are inadequate or workicads reach levils 
whara chair observance would be too tlffla-cotisualng. Either pDsalbility 
can result ixi inaraased pressure on the personnel Involvei, ispecially 
when csseioada bucouQ high* In an effort to reduce this praiaurfe, affautad 
personatl may reducfl their involvement with Individual GlLeatSi 

2m Sgcial services i tftenever social welfare peraomiL perceive that 
they are experiencing exceaslve stress, they may reduce tliiLr concacts with 
clients I this phenomena waa noted with regard to irpWm saaLntitiancc pcr-^ 
sonnel. Since preisurs from clients is a source for sucli stress, its 
negative iapact is not imeKpected. 

Whenever atreas becomes acute and prolonged , the persoMel involved 

if it 

may simply decide to find other types of work. If this the case with 
social serviceB personnel * one might eKpectj as the wgresiLoti results 
indicate, that the likelihood of leaving the ageacy li Izirireely related 
to emational Involvement* 

3* "Other*' caseworkers: It has been suggested that the ability of 
social welfare personnel to discuss their work among chsmsaLves is a 
potentially toportant means of reducing job"-related stress, rhs positive 
impact noted for information-sharing maong the staff tends to support this 
hypothesle . 

Ragressloii results suggest that age and motional Iriv^Lvettant are 
directly related; the reasons for this are not clear* It my be that older , 
more experienced caseworkers are more adept at dealiag wltli cliaacs and^ 
therefora, more willing to become motionally involved* It my also be 
that older workers perceive a greater need to do well In tlielr jobs 



^biaslachi loe. cit . 
nid. 



Ibid. 
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(in order > Among other raaaons, to keep chem) * Siaae cllenc Involvemant 
li imvolved, they may again be more willing to engage in it. A lack of 
Infonuicion preciudei delinitive explanations, hovaver , 

4, Aggtagated caseworker cacegoryi The eactatence of will articulatgd 
goals allows caaeworkars to more clearly percieli^e the nature and Gontencs 
of thslr jobi. Since aueh psrcepcions expedite and simplify their tasks, 
they (1*6.5 the perceptiona) potentially reduce job pressure that can 
cisuit from Mblguity* Under such circumstance a , caaawrkirs may be more 
Incllriad CO become Involved with clients. The dLt^et relationihip that Is 
indicated between emotional Involvement and Che a^tatance o£ articulated 
goels can be eKplaliied In this wayi 

Ragrsssion results also indicate that being an iJicome maintenance cage^ 
worker hia a positive impact oti emotional tovolvefflent, The administrative 
nature of income maintenance work probably precludes esccesslve emotional 
invDlvamant; it may* in fact^ tend to isolate siich caseworkers from much 
efflotlonal contact with their clients. Under such cirauinstances * Income 
maintenance personnel my engage in such involvement ^ eipecially if they 
feel that this Is necessary to Improve the quality of their work (see pre-^ 
eiding dlscusalon of income maintenance caseworlcera) , 

Finailys emotional Involvement is apparently a function of the extent 
to which caseworkers must, by the nature of their ^^orkj become involved with 
their ellanta# Social services personnel who aie naoat suaceptible in this 
raapect are the only group of caseworkars for whoa both significant regressors 
have negative coefficients* In all other groups, one or both of these var^ 
tablea haa a positive coefficient. Social service workers /caseworkers 
eeemj thirefores to be more ausceptible to negative factors governing 
efflotlonal involvement than do other caseworker types* 
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Chapter 6 



^SULTS OP A CONTENT ANM.YSIS OP mi 
ORGANIZATIONAL DIAGNOSTIC SURVEY 

BACKGROUOT 

The organizational aurvay adflilnis tered to caaaworketB^ superviiorss 
md social setvlas workers Included a limited nimbat of opmn ended questions. 
Thss© qii^^tlons weta designed to solicit coimantH on areas tliat were per-* 
celved la aaed of Improvement, The first step was to aeleet a random 
sample of ques tionmairea for codtng of the bitten narratives of aurvey 
reipondaatSi The purpoM of this discussion Is to preaant tlis areae 
that appearad isoat frequently In the 200 questlonnalree of the rmdom 
sample* 

This siialysia will be concerned ^riLth four questional 

• Suggestions to taprove worfe situations and the qualtty of 
aarvlca offered to clienM, 

• Vtpw thay would spend $1^000 to throve their effectivenaaSj 

• Kow they would spend $10^000 to improve their effeotlvanees , and 

• Dascrlbe a specific thing that they would ch^ge to mska their 
^oh easier* 

The nufflbar of poaatbla response categorlee la such that tha first atap 
was to group all categories Into 21 major groups. The rtaults of this ar€ 
presented In Table 6.1 for all four questions md 19 giroupa* The rematolng 
two groups were ositced since they pertain to meanlngleaa type responses, 
and did not laelude sany responses* 

The alinittatlon of those categories that appear to he a mnor concern 
allows for a asore detailed malyali of the remaining categories ^ The second 
step of the aaalysts is representad by the results displayed In Table 6,2 
through 6#S for each of the four questions. Each question was considered in 
reference to tbe major response groupie Each group was analy^ad at a lower 
level of aggregation to determine more specifically the areas of concern of 
the 200 survey participants aa^lad. Note: In the tables which follow, 
CW/SSW denote rasponses from all caseworkers Clncome maintenance, social 
services and ■'oth^r") and social setvlcei workers « 

. :V:;. . . I5l 



Ma,ior Response Categories for Org anlgatlonal 



Suggascion for 
Improvement 



CW 
SSW 



SUP 
I, II 



OTHER 
SUP 



Do with I 



CW 
SSW 



Staff Oriented 
Worker Related 

Foms and Paperwork 

Manual 

Programs 

CoTnpu terlzat ion 

Policies and Procedures 

Unusual Situations 

Local Procedures 

Office Facility & Acceisories 

Office Arrangement 

Office Equipment 

Office Supplies 

Client Oriented 

Conmiunity Resource Info, System 
Additional Client Resources 
Program 

Special Equlpmant 



28 

43 
0 
5 
7 

12 
1 
I 
3 
2 
2 
0 
0 

33 
2 
1 
0 



24 
37 
21 
28 
3 
3 
12 
13 
0 
2 
1 
3 
2 
0 
0 
12 
0 
1 
0 



8 
14 

Q 
U 

13 
3 
0 
8 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
2 
0 



0 
1 
0 
0 
6 
0 
1 
2B 
10 
48 
3 
0 
3 
14 
0 
1 
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Table 6,2 



Su^pestlons to Impirovi^ Wark Si Uuatiui i^ and Quality of SorviCQ 



Staff Oriented 

Local Allocations (incruasy) 
Qualif icacions (change) 

Worker Related 
Inacncives 
Pay Es Promotions 
Deorease Workload 
Change Wpuktiinia 

Agency Structure 

Change Scructury/OrganlEaclona 
Delegate Taski tu Clerical Staft 

For mi 4 Paparwork 
Decrease Volume* 
Forms Design 

Computer j zation 
IncraaH*i 

Tmprovu Existing 

Polieles & Procedurub 

Training on Programs 

Change Department ProciiUuruy 

Coflununtty Resource Lnformation System 
Information Syscem 
Resource Fiche 

CXienc Informacion l-amphluc^ 



Caauworkiif & 


Supervisors 


Ochor 




X L 11 




Oh 




n 


1 A 
1 o 


1 L 


w 


8 


4 


2 


AO 


17 


15 


^ J 




7 


7 


11 


3 


8 






1 
J 




2 


37 


21 


8 


17 


7 


2 


2h 


1 A 


7 


43 


28 


13 


38 


26 


13 




is 


0 


7 


12 


8 


6 


11 


7 


1 
1 


1 


1 


1 1 
11 






£. 
O 




0 


7 


8 


0 


33 


12 


6 


32 


11 


5 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 
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Do With $1,000 to [mpro vo lUf uul ilvunaas 



1 • 

Caseworker & Supervisors ■ Otliar 

SH Worker _ _ I & tl . _ Siipj^rvisore 



Scaff Orianted 6 7 2 

Local Allocations 3 4 1 

Other Local Rc^sources 1 2 1 

Worker Rulated 4 9 6 

Incentives 2 6 4 

Pay & Promoclons 2 3 2 

Office Pacllitles ^ Accessorial 28 13 2 

Facilities 17 7 1 

Acceaaoriea 14 7 1 

Office ArrangomenC 10 5 1 

Office Equipmenc 48 17 8 

Telephone 17 2 1 

Data Proeeseing 4 4 2 

Word Proeosaiiig 26 94 

Information Equipmant/Matarials 4 5 4 

Office Conveiiionces 6 * 2 0 

Office Supplies 3 3 0 

Client Oriented 14 5 7 

Client Fund 12 4 6 

Client ReaourcGd ,0 1 1 
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Table 6.4 

Do MiUli $].0,OaQ to Iniijrnva UfFuctiivaniag 



Caseworker & Supervisors Othat 

SB WorUur 1 & II Supervisors 



Staff Oriented 

Local Allocations 
Other 

Worker Related 
InceuCiVus 
Pay Promo tiona 

Office Facilities & Accessories 
Facilittas 
Accesnotiea 

Office Arrangement 

Office Equjpnitint 
Telephone 
Word PrQceising 

Infonnation Equipment/Mattirials 

Client Oriented 
Client Fund 
Other Client Resource 



19 


16 


10 


19 


15 


9 


0 


i 


1 


17 


13 


7 


3 


5 


3 


13 


7 


4 


29 


U 


4 


20 


10 


2 


14 


9 


2 


] 2 


14 


2 


la 


15 


8 


G 


5 


2 


10 


5 


6 


2 


3 


1 


11 


7 


1 


9 


6 


1 


2 


1 


1 
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Tflble 6.5 

Specific Tiling Chani.*a tu M^iko Ju b ISaaiiir 



Caseworker & 
SS Woirkur 



Supervisors 
I 4 II 



OUlier 

Supervisors^ 



Staff Oriented 

Local Allocations 
Change Qualifications 

V/orkQr R^latfid 
Ineent ive^ 
Pay & Promotions 
Dteraase Wotkload 
FleKlble Worktime 

Agency Structure 

Change Structure 

Delegate Taaks Co Clerical Staff 

Forms & Paperwrk 
RGduca Volume 

Policies Si Proccduras 
Training 

Departrnent Procedures 



11 


16 


9 


5 


11 


6 


5 


i 


u 


29 


20 


4 


I 


u 


n 
u 


2 


7 




11 


/ 


0 

w 


k 


4 


0 


6 


6 


9 


4 


4 


6 


0 


2 


0 


15 


5 


0 


13 


4 


0 


13 


8 


2 


2 


1 


0 


5 


4 


0 
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siMd^if or MSt^xa 

Ths Stoat frtqueiitly made suggestions for ii^roving working envlronL- 
oenta, aad/or the quality of iervice to clients were^ 

• To daareaaa the voli^ of forms and papework* It was also 
auggasted that note tasks be delagatsd to clerical staffs. 

# Dtvilop a coimsvmlty rasourca Information system. 

To a lesaer eKtent, Incraasea In local staff allocatlotis and provialon of 
i^caativea to worksri ware other frequently mentioned suggestions (iae 
Tabla St2 £ot detaili). It should also be noted that tha relative fre- 
quenay with t^hlch various suggestions were made was largely unaffected 
by raspotideut typa suparvtsors at levels I and lis other siipervlsors p 

and aaatworl^rs/workeri) p 

Suggastlons for making agency work easlar wsrs conalstmt with those 
for liDprovitig the working environment and/or quality of larvlce to clients. 
Among caaaworfcer/workerB and I and II level i^pervlsores it waa frequently 
suggastsd that wrkloads be decreased and more specifically that the. voltme 
of paperwork be reduced. Supar^sors (all levels) reoomMnd changea In 
local staff alloeatlonij mi in the handling of pay and promotions for 
their staffs (for further detail, see Table 6,5), 

If an additional $1^000 were allocated to their offices^ most raspondents 
suggastsd additions to avaHable office aqulpTOent and^ to a Itsssr extent, 
additions to office facliltles and accessories. In the former eategory, 
caseworkars/TOrkers Indicated a praference for more telephones and word 
procaising ftqulpmant; anong supervisors, the suggestions centarad on 
word processing equipttanc and info riaat Ion equipmnt /materials (sea Table 
6*3 for da talis) * 

If $10,000 of addltloiial fimdlng was available to thair of fleas, ease- 
workars woiild still eisphasLaa the aaquisltlon of offlee faGllltles and 
accessorlas* To a soiaa^hat lesser extent, they^ would recomsend expandltures 
on local staff allOQatlonsg office aqulpTOnti and In such workar**related 
areas as incentives and pay and promotions * Supervisors (all lavels) , on 
the other hmd^ most of tan suggested changes in local staff allocations 
Mid addltlotia to office eqialpment. To a lesser extent thay reeoimended 
espendltursi for off let facilities mi accessories, changaa in office 
arrmiCTentSi mi IncantlvM and pay and promotions for their staffs (see 
Table 6.4 for details). 
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Chapter 7 

DIMONSTRATIONS FOR THE SECOND PHASE OF THE PROJECT 



BACKGROUND 

Tha purpaae of this chapter is to propose aevaral demonstratloCL pro-- 
jact Idaae for possible taplamentatioa in the secQnd year of the Manpowar 
Piaoatng Pro jact, for the moat , parts these ideas were davelopad from an 
avaiuatlon of the data gathered during th# first year of the project. 
The project Ideas are not aecessarily program-- or of £ica^cestered| but 
SiOre ftppropriately ''persoQuel^Gentaredj" which is in keeping with the 
overall project goal to improve worker produativity and effectiveness 
through manpower planning. 

The deffionstrations are Intended to alter thrta facets of the organl* 
nations 

m The tasks that workers perform ^ Including both their ntuaber 

(workload allocation) and mix (job redesign). 
m The organisational climate perceived by staff as it affects 
their attitudes (e.g., job satisfaction), behavior (e.g.j 
turnover) 5 and performance (e.g., case production, errors, etc.). 
m The quallf ig atione required by staff to perfora functions that 

achieve the goals of the organlgacion. 
Damonstratlons that can be characterised as personnel^centered and oa 
produQe changes in tasks, climate and/or qualifications should be the prim 
conceptual criteria for conaideratlon. The following demonstrations are 
worthy of consideration because they focus on problems uncovered Jja the 
first year of the project and they satisfy the conceptual criteria pre*- 
vlously noted f 

m Job Redesign . There are two projects described In this chapter, 
principally those (Demonstrations #1 and iH) recomiended by Dr* H. George 
Prederlckaon in his report In this chapter* 
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(1) The first project recotmenids that the job title dlstlnGtlon 
at the caB&mtMt level he el tolnated and that all caaeworkers be 
permitted to perfogp tagks that fall wider either Income MaiateQamce 
or SQclal Service > The f JA Task Bank would be used by caseworkers 

to select the tasks they feel most comfortable in performing and 
that represent a reaaottable match between staff skills and task 
requiremeats . The mato feature of this demonstration Is that It 

— ^ %fj = ^ = ifi^^^i^ T3^^1^ ^^^^ "ms Q^*"ii^f*-f rt-rt at^/^ 

jLfflp^^Q^uu^ LU^ iui^^uui. i iasiw MAkis^ iiitt^ rwSi^^^^ms si&aau^Qii 
eacamines the task preferenees of office personnel. The relative 
ImportMcep frequency and complexity of r € tasks should be deter^ 
mined by the specific wrk objectives of the d^onstration office. 
The Management By Objectlvas (lOO) plan of DFS should be used as a 
guide and translated to of £lce--epeclf Ic objectives* 

(2) The second project Is to alter the functional orientation 
of work In terms of the SKtent to which It deals with people * data 
or things. This second project recommends that specialization by 
functional orientation be attempt ed. Specif ically^ those mechanistic 
tasks whose functional orientation is more data- and things-oriented 
ahould be consolidated and distinctions between Social Service and 
Income Maintenance for these tasks be eliminated* This effort should 
be coupled with a plan to accomplish those tasks in a more capital- 
Ifitensive modes with the feasibility of remote site computer processln 
considered , 

9 Workload AliQcacion . This demonstration la an outgrowth of the 
material developed in Volume IV, "Development and Testing of Workload 
Aiialysls Methods Jji the Division of Family Services,-' The results of this 
workload study suggest that office specific variables are the most lap^r- 
tant determinants of equitable workload allocation* The variance in work* 
load from one office to the neKt is not nearly as great as the variance 
that exists from one caseworker to the nest within an office* The purpose 
of this demonstration is to explore the reasons for variance in caseload 
allocation within offices and develop a method at the office level for 
supervisors to allocate case work * 
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• Cllfflflte, Modlf Icatlon t This demonittation is actually a seties of 
actions that aan be Implsmented in onm or more small to ffledium gtzm offices. 
It featutas organisational development ^ team building and client coiitract^ 
iag^ and is daseribsd in more detail in Dr* FraderlckBon's report (Deaon* 
atratlon //3) that follows iJsmadlately after this seecloni Training in 
Interparaonal skills as they rel ate to clie nts is emphaaigsd in thla 

proj ect ^ In asrtain raspecta this project can be considerad tha cQmpanlon 
to thm sacond job redesign demonsttacion describad on the prftvious page, 
sJiice apaciali^ation by functional Qriantatlon is emphaal^ed. The imphasia, 
howavcr^ awltches from data and thinis to people, ^±th the aKprasa purposa 
of altaring unfavorabla conditions of organisational cllMte. This centers 
priisarily arotmd the lack of Job challenge, personal power and autonomy 
aKpariancad by caseworkers, 

• Job Qualification and Career Development , This project la an out- 
growth of raaulti from the f JA and Organisational Surveys which indicata 
MOL Inappropriate match betwaen workar qualifications and tasks perforinad, 
as well as a serious lack of caresr progresiion opportunity. The FJA Task 
Bank can ba used to compute "General EducatlQnal Development" rstiags 
nacesaary to perform a specific mix of caseworker tasks and thase ratlnga 
can ba usad to assist in developing revlsad job qualif Icationa and a 
carear ladder for casework. Lowering the qualification standards fo r entry 
iavel lEiaoma Maintenance casework is one aepact of this damonstratlon that 
naads caraful attention. This should be couplad with slmultanaous cohort 
tracking of climate scores, FJA taaks and perforaance Indicators to 
avaiuata the practicality of such adjustments in qualifications and career 
ladders. 

The remaining sect ions of this chapter deal with more apeaiflc infor-- 
mation on the nature of the demonstrations themselves, posslbla sites 
(where approprlata) for ^plementatlon of these demonstrations, methods 
for monitoring the variables affected by the demonstrations and evaluating 
the outcomes* 
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aiPOET OF DR. H. GEORGE FMDERlCKSON 

it 

ON PROPOSID DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 



Dr. Frederickson la a consultant to General Research CorporAtion 
and was (until Jaauary 1977) the Dean of the College of Public and 
Comaunity Services, Ufliversity of Missouri. He li presently President 
of Eastern Washington State Uaiverslty, Cheney , Washington. 
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BACKGROWS 

III July of 1975 a contract was affected btweati thi Saaial and Rs- 
haWlltatiofl Service of the U.S. fiepartmeat o£ Health. j Education and 
Walfa«, mi tha Dspartment of Social Sarvlcas of thm State of Missouri. 
Thla contract for the purpoie of conductiog a "EfesaarcEi mki Demonitra-* 
tlon Frojtets Fot tha Purpose of Improving ths Eff eatlvenesa of the Missouri 
D^partmaat of Social Ssrvlces through tfanpowar PlanntBg/ ' 

The first itaga of that project was to identify inajar Mnpower problsmi 
in the Stata of Mliaourl*i Division of FMlly Satvle^ip to suggest soma 
potsntlal soltittons to those problems; to develop testa and Implament m 
Maapowsr PlaEUilag Ifanagement Inforaatlon System i develop requlalts data^ 
gathtrlJig atimlysis and faedbaek wechanisffls i and to usa deMastratlon projscts 
for ptirpoias 6i tastliig the Mtopower Planning ItaaageQiant Inforaation Systsm 
and the eff ictivanasa of implemented manpoTOr pollclei. 

Much of the work of the project is being sarried quc by a Qontract 
between the MLssourl Department of Social Servicss and the General Research 
Corporation* McLaan^ Virginia. During the first year ot tlia project, the 
General Rasaarch Corporation engaged in two axtansive surveys; ona an organic 
national diagnostic survey* the other a ftnictlonal Job Aoalyala (fJA) report. 
This Is likaly the largest data gathering effort ever undirtmkan in any state 
departaent of social service. The results of these m%-nymym have been analysed 
and ceastltuta ejccallent data upon which to baie coticapts for tha davelopment 
of test sitae and demonstration projects for choie sttei. 

The ipaciftc task of this consultant is to recoDmand momm approaches 
to the selection of test sites, and the developmamt Md implementation of 
feasible demoiistratlon projects. In addition, the consultaftt is to advise 
as to feailbla maaaures of manpower perforfi^ca asioclated ^rlth demonstration 
pro j acta* To do thls^ the aonsultant Interviewed several amployaes of tha 
State of Mlisouri, Includtog Ewipg Gourleyj Dwaln Hovlaj Jack PltEerj Thomas 
McLaughltas John Plet2, Marie WilliMS, and SOTdry others* In addition , the 
cenaultant Intervliwed employees of md consultants to GKCg including Daniel 
Buck, David Grlssmar, and Sidney Fine. Alsoi the conitzlcant raad an array 
of backgroiMid Mterlals, including memoranda, quastlonaalre findings , working 
papers, and materials associated with the continuation application to the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service of DHEW, 
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SOME EXPECTATIOMS 

Basad on Intervlewa with the principala la^slvids it would probably 
be useful to review somm oi their expectations of the Wanpowtr Planiiing 
Project, This review will not involve attribution* but will attempt to 
mmmBrim^ and aynthaiiga expectations around whl^h thare seem to be at 
laaat asme agremnsnt. 

FlreCs there ia m. eKpeotatioti that the project ^11 come to grips 
^'with the question of workload. It is assimed^ 1 b^llaves that this will 
bi doai by aatagory of client i as well as category of staff meniber. 

Second I it is escpeeted that there will be developed a means by which 
staff members can more accurately describe their duties. It is assumed , 
I believe^ that this description of duties will have a direct relationship 
to workloads It Is by way of laying ^ "This is the nature o£ my work* and 
this is the ordinary, standard, or eKpected Momt of It that I customarily 
do» 

rhirdj there is an expectation that some conglderation will be given 
to what constltutas ef f^.ctiveness or quality in work* This Is to say that 
^hlle the first objective may be to measure the anount of work, that a 
closely associated objective Is to measure the quality of that work* 

Foarthf closely associated with the above three i^cpectations is the 
aisiimption that the project will addreas the issue of what Gonstitutes 
appraprlace qualificationi for worker by category a£ warki what ought to 
ba the Level md nature of their educations the kind of training they 
racalve and the like. 

Fifth I there is the expeatatton that there wHl tnatrge from this project 
a Mcagsttsnt Jjtformatlon system developed from a manpower perspective. It 
10 asstmidi 1 believe, that this management tofcraatlon system would Include 
detailed Indices or m«asuremencs of the above fcur escpsctatlons, 

Si^thi there is an expectation that the project would Include an 
anaiyiis of, or at least a review of the characttrlstics of the organisation 
of the Division of Fanlly Seinricea* It is assunadi I believe, that there 
will be i look at the struccure of the hierarchy, patterns of supervision, 
pattettia of career development, the nature of work by category, the relation-^ 
ship between organisational desi^ &id work aGtivltlea, and aspects of the 
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personnel system deluding formal job descriptions, tnX%m md sttps asio- 
ciaced with eair^er development, qualifications for work^ and the like. 

Seventh^ there is an escpectation thac the project will Mseas how 
staff mefflbmffs feel about their work, to Include what It is that they do, 
how they r^ipond to It, what their prtferences are, md what their eKpec- 
tstlons are with rasptct to their careers, their relationships with eadh 
other, and thair relationships with cllenci and superviaori* 

Eighth p thMe Is an expactatlon that deffionBtration pro j eats will be 
developed ^hlch ^111 utilise all of the above for the purpose of develop'^ 
ing ifflprov^d maapower systaag that can show evidence of d^proved productivity. 

Tliste im B aomewhat separate set of expectations regarding the detail 
of dMonatration pro j acts ^ to include chair selection, their purposes and 
their produrits. It is geuerally a^tm^A that the demonstration ptojeeta 
should be aJble. to wmmutm^ aa pracisely as poieibles the results or effects 
af chax?.gaa* In other words, demons t rat ions will need to have mora than 
"narraElvs^dsscrlptlva'' stataffients as Co their coniequenGss* It is further 
aesiuffled that some alraady identified variables will be maftlpulattd in the 
deWuOnstrattm ptojacta. The Continaation Application InQluded the follow^ 
ing stataiBeiit: '-The culmination of the first year effort will ba a base- 
line of data OB such 'cauaal- variables as structure, policies, md akllls; 
auch ' Intervsnlag* varlablaa as anpervlslonf attitudeap perforinTO<^e goals , 
eofflmunlcattOQs Job eatiif action and group cohesiveness; Bni such ^dependent- 
Variables aa turnover, absenteeism, performance, cost ^d cllant Satisfaction* 
The experlniatitsl design will Identify orgatilgational units for either Solomon 
four-^group, or the preteat/post^test/coritrol group Biethodai althQUgh the 
project stafE ±i aware that it will ba nearly Impossible to locate or maln^ 
tain over tiaa the paffactly matched units called for in thaory." 

This iKmtchy sunanary of eKpectationfl of the manpower project provides 
a convenient: baclcdrop for a summary review of the findings of tha projeet 
during its ftifst year functioning* 

A SUtmARY Of IINDINGS 

The fljidlngs to date In the manpower project range all the w^y from 
Informed obse>:vaclons by eieperienced staff members to the analyiis of 
quest lonnaijffe data* In this brief suffajary there will not^ be an actampt to 
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iharply differentiate between findings on the basis of fflethodology by 
which the findings were reaeheds nor even to assess the veracity of the 
findings • It is Important s however, to review these findings because 
they provide the aubat&nae necessary to guide the selection of dfimonstra' 
tioti proieccs that will get at some of the problems of the Division of 
family Ssrvleas. 

1, The nature of auch of the work of the Income Maintenance 

caseworker, as well as the Social Servica caseworker ^ i,& 

highly mechanistic, 
2* The Income Maintenaiice caseworker staff is probablf ^^if^' 

quallfladt and that imy also be true of the SocinJL fliervice 

caaaworlcer staCf* 

3, The Income Maintenance career ladder narrows too sharply Md 
doss not provide for sufficient career mobility, and con^ 
sequentiy many Income Maintenance workeri seeking ea^ansion 
of reiponslbilltles "cross ovgir to the Social Service carear 
ladder" whert the hierarchy does not narrow so sharply. 

4, In very general and broad tenrosi the staff Is far more 
effective at handling routine requests for services , such 

food stmpSt or ADCi the staff is less adept at handling 
"varlmta" or thosa clients needing multiple services or 
ipeclal references. The esti©atas are that less thm 15% 
of food stamp clients require anything other than routine 
sar^lcadp and lass than 252 of Social Service and Income 
Maintanance clients require anything other than routine 
aervlcei . 

5, The maintenance of different allgiblHty checking systeM 
based on the nature of services ddslred la aot eoat-^ef fectlve. 
There li considerable criticism mi the eligibility checking 
system, primarily because it can significantly delay the 
delivary of services. It could be fairly easily machaniEedi 
particularly if one stmdard of eligibility served all clients 
in different categories. But most Important of all, the leval 
of iaallgible applicants Is so low Cmd the ineligible appll-- 
cant la usually easy to spot) that the maintenance of a large 
and costly eligibility checking staff and procedure is ilmply 
not cost-effective* 
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6. The adoption of "aoniolidated scandarda" has to some extant 
routlnlied the processing of clienta in tBtmm of eligibility, 
but that appears to break down when it comes to the processes 
of cheakltig on eligibility. It appears that this finding is 
sijiply plaking up the difference In perspective between the 
Social Servlee ^*^rker seeking to provide gervices in m affec* 
tive mi ttaely vay, and the eligibility functionary taking 
the time to check every detail at eliglbilltyi thereby slow- 
tog doim the process of delivering s^t^lces* 

7^ In certain offices of the Division of Jwiily Servicei there 
is SQM feeling I particularly on the part of Income Main*' 
tenaace caseworkera, that they ar% twf airly treated as 
compared to the Social Service staff in tatms of career 
ladder poaiiblllties, the routine of their work^ Che level 
of the caseload I and the question of pay* Indeed, the data 
gathered by the questionnaira Indlcatei that Income Jtolnte- 
nanca caseworkers show lower job iatisf action t loirmr Job 
motivation* lower stability of work environment and lower 
personal power and autonomy than do the Social Service 
caseworkers . The data further shew ntgaclve responses Xo 
both pay and protnotlon opportunities to be greater among 
Income Maintenance casaworkara as agslnat Social Service 
caseworkers , 

PIWOIISTHATION PROJECTS 

Several criteria need to be employed tn the ielectlon of sitae for 
dsftonstration projects and in the foOTulation of chQae projects. First i 
it should probably be assumed that there be thtea and certainly no more 
thm four good projects rather than a larger sOTbar of projects done 
%mm well* Second ^ a project needs to be able to manipulata variables 
ot^the sort described above so as to teat the iff act of that manipulation 
on productivity. Third, changes in the otgwttatlon of work need to be 
fundamental enough so that one can see real fflovement in productivity 
indicatori. Fourth * the demonstration projecta need to be eon textual i 
chat is s recogfilElng the special needs and unique characteristics of 
each Social Service office. This suggests the naeesslty of negotiattog 
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with the staff m that ofjlce so as to enlist their cooperation. Fifth, 
BXk attewpt should be made to hsve "successful demonscrations. This is 
to say that the variables should be pushed and pulled in an effort to 
find that mis of arrangemetits that produces the best possible results, 
rinally, the demonstration projects ahould be as open and daring as 
poaaiblef given ths cons tracts of context* It la assumadp of course » 
for every dOTpnatration pro j eat there will need to be at least one eon-^ 
trol groups or one other similar Social Service office that will be used 
for purposes of comparlion so as to measure difference beween produce 
tivity in the demonstration project 4nd in a site not being uaed for 
demonstration purposes* 

BStDICES OP PRODUCTIVITY 

For each of the demmiatratlon projects and for their control groups 
there will need to be indices of productivity that enable managers to 
evaluate the sffeetiveness of the demonstration* It la recoMended that 
primarily data routinely or ordinarily collected be used for this purpose. 
If additional data are naedadj tt should be simple or easy to collect and 
not costly to process. The most obvious Indices arei (a) error rates, 
(b) staff turnover, (c) staff tardlnisa/absenteeiam, (d) volume of work 
(Qaseload)j (t) time from first vlglt to first receipt of benefits , (f) 
ratio of all service costs to benefits provided by office ^ and (g) costs 
per eligibility check as a function of those found ineligible* 

There should be developed aome measure of rtaponsiveness* This may 
raqulra the alien t to fill out a brief form upon leaving the office after 
each visit* This should Indicate whether the client had rouuine needs, 
such as food stamps and only food stMps, or whether the client was a 
"variant** needing multiple services* Such a form should also assess the 
client* s attitude toward the reaponsiveneis and demewior of those pro*^ 
viding service. There should also be a measure of time required for and 
the costs aasociated with the eligibility check, ^la measure should 
includa the percent or number of applicants who are spun out the system 
because of eligibility problems* 
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DQiDNSmTIOM PROJECTS 

It Is Important to repeat again that each demonstration project should 
be the result of extensive negotiation between and among the parties in-- 
yolved. It la furthsr important to ir.dicace that tht design of thesa pro-* 
potad damonstration projects is to comprehend as ouch as is uiable frotfl 
the desonstratlan project suggestions Gontainad in the Continuation 
AppllQatlon as well as to synthesize subaaquent suggtatlons from both the 
Missouri Divlilon of FMlly Services and the General Research CorpDracion. 

Deiaonstraclon g'cojjeot #1 

I would raeoOTiend a demonstration project that has to do primatlly 
with reatrueturlng the nature and processes of works partleularly having 
to do with the differences between the Income Maintenance and the Soaial 
Service caseworkers, nils project would be deaignsd primarily to blur the 
distinctions between these two categories of workers . If Ic were possible 
through negotiations with the State personnel people to have m offlca set 
up in iuch a way that there are no distinctions between caaaworkerss then 
through fimctlonal job analysis it would be possible to get at a relatively 
good match between skills and jobs. Those workers who are rslatively coni* 
fortable with handling routine^ but have an Interest In caraet opporcuiilties ^ 
could be asil^sd to routine work and not be penalised In career terms. 
Those workers who have an interest In hmdling the varlmt cates and are 
bothered by large amounts of paperwork should be allowid to do thati but 
not necessarily be given special rewards such as nicer officer i more tljie 
away from the office ^ a better career potential and the like. Even that 
would not be particularly bad so long as these persons were not singled 
out as o£ a higher "caste" more easily eligible for promotion and Sot tmr- 
proved pay. Such a demonstration project will require rather heavy 
"front-*end Invastmant,'* Two or three people will need to go tAto 4 county 
office and engage in setting up these arrangements, ttla will require some 
fine tuning through time because mistakes will be made initially which will 
need to ba corrected. This demonstration project will be prliwrily for th# 
purpose of letting caseworkers do that kind of work which they most partis^ 
ularly want to do without forcing them to do the kinds of work they see 
necassary to do ao as to get desired promotions or Improved pay* It should 
not be assumed that such a demonstration project would show Mrty resulti 
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in terms of increased productivity. Rather, thii project should be able 
to show significant Ifflpact in terms of the quality of work* Clients 
should see such m office as responsive, as made up of workers who are 
relatively happy m their work and inttrestad in the clients' problems 
and concerns. This deaonetration project should also be ralatively 
affective in terms of controls over abseriteeiim, tardlneiij turnover i 
worker satisf action^ error rata, and the like, 

Damonatratlon Project #2 

A second dMonatratlon project might wish to focus on s far mora 
technical mud mechanistic approach to clients. In this approach it should 
be asaumed that only a small perGentage of applicants need mything other 
than a single relatively well-defined service. In such a project workers 
without much of a background or set of skills In Social Sarvlces or social 
work can hm trained to assist In the preparation of forma s process the 
requests for aid, and procasa the checking of allgibillty In eKtremely 
efficient ways. Such a Social Service of flee would do hardly any -"hands-on" 
social work. This office would be set up as the most efficient machine for 
delivering food stamps ^ Income Maintenances amd Social Services* One 
possible set-up for an office such as this would be an intake point staffed 
by a highly eKperienced Social Service employefi who could then "direct 
traffic*' to banks of functionaries who use a mostly mechanistic approach 
to the provision of services. This suggests the possibility of consolidating 
the eligibility functions now done separately by Income Maintenance and 
Social Service workers. It should be ass^ed in this d^onstratlon project 
that a high vol^e of caseload is possible^ that mnot rates can be sharply 
reduced, that the number of ellents served per caseworker can be very high. 
The thing to be watched carefully would be the extent to which worker satis* 
faction do%s or does not drop; the extent to which tardiness or absenteeism 
does or does not dropi what effect this has on tuttioveri and its effect on 
the morale of the staff. In addition. It will be important to carefully 
watch rates of eligibility. 

In doing this demonstration project, it might be uaeful to put in 
another nearby building, or in another offices those caseTOrkers who handle 
the *'varlOTts." this way there should not be a direct interiction be^ 
tween those hand31ng this far more mechanistic approach and those who are 
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doing "hands-on" social work. It might also be posiiblej although this 
could be dlffleult, to wisinow out through time tha "over-qualified and 
to staff an office with a more clerical type, and to move to other loca- 
tions ^ at least te!^orarily, those inclined alth©r by adulation or per- 
sonality to want to do social work. It might also be useful to build 
in some pay or promotion or other career incentives to those doing routine 
work. 

It is rscommendad that this be dona in m urban area where there is 
enough volume of buainess to carry it outi and where there a&a be some 
mobility between of flees so that workers not wlahing to be Involved in 
.^this experiment can be temporarily relocated. 

On this demonstration project it would probably be useful to check 
with tha folks in Greene aad Buchanan counties where there evidently is 
a full caseworker at the intake point who directs traffic ,^ They may have 
some good Ideam how best to do this. 

If such a demonstration project were successful ^ It might show a far 
more efficient system that doesn^t necessarily result in lower worker 
morale* absenteeism^ tardiness , turnover, and the likaj as was the ease 
In Demonstration Project #1. This will require some iKtenalve front-^end 
Investment of the type described above. 

Demonstration Proiect #3 

Ail attempt might be made to do a combination of organisation develop-- 
ment, team buildings and client contracting. This might be most effective 
In offices where the staffs are relatively small ^ where there is already 
some level of cohesion among employees, and where the volme of clients is 
not so overwhelming as to preclude finding the nacesear;? time to do team 
building, and to develop some concept of client contracting. This would 
likely require the use of Functional Job Analysis, soma time spent on OD 
training or other techniques of humml^lng the staff and oensltl^ing it 
to the background needs and characteristics of clients. Than it will be 
necessary to do some eKtansiva training before setting ap a contractual 
relationship between the office Social Service team Md the client. This 
would be designed primarily to treat every client as if he or she were at 
least a "partial variant,-' The client may be seeking just one service, 
such as food stMpSi but the office would take a more direct interest In 
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other aspects of the alieftt'S situation, to ineludt houstog^ hialth care* 
nutrition^ a possibla need for day care for ehildren, eta* The purpose 
would he to cause the staff to feel as if they had more control ovtr the 
work eiiiriroiMiaat and their purposes^ to iffiprove the quality of serviaeSj 
to improva morale, mi general worker iatiefaetton* But abovm all, to 
provide a very high quality o£ social aervlces. ' The indices of effeetiva- 
MSB ahould ha able to tall if this effect occurs. This project will also 
raquirs a sttong front-end Invastiaetit and will probably also require some 
"hands-om" help frota the Division and from the General Research Corporation, 

It may vmll be that developing an office in this way has no perGsptible 
effect om the ultiMte quality of services, and that the results are not 
especially different from Demonstration Project #2, the mechanistic model* 
If that is the caaa, then those states Intereited in efficiency mi coat^ 
effectiveness ^ould probably want to opt for the more oechtoiatle model. 

In all three of these demonstration projects it will be iaiportant to 
get the meareat possible analogue as a control group and to at least keep 
a steady monieorlng of their error rates and other measures of produativity 
that are alriady gathered on a routine basis* It id.ght also be possible to 
adminiater certain of the special instruments developed to measure worker 
satisfaction and the Ilka at the demonitratlon sites. 
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MJDIXIOmi DIMOHSTOATION PROJECT IDEAS 

The previous ssctiom contaijaa a consulting report chat suggescs 
Cb^4ia d^aitratioti ideas for posalblt loplMantation during the laaond 
fmt ot the pro j act* Tha putposa of this aaction is to snlarga on am 
3f tha thraa dmomatratioas propoaad by Dr* ftaderickaon aad auggeit two 
^th€^s that rapressttt w outgrowth of the job and wrkload Mialj^sis 
efforts* 

C otaputar Support ad Caaawrk 

It has bean noted in a ausber ofi instances throu|hout these raports 
that data-oriaatad tas^ permeate tha Mttre organiEation and that aig- 
^ifiaant opportunity mimtB to tranifar these tasks into a aowputar«iup** 
portad work anvironsimat * In considering suah a movement to that aaviron^ 
inaat* the following factors should be kept in aindi 

• Thm rasults of the FJA and Workload Analysis effort claarly 
show that tha prtoa functional orlentaclon of aaaewark ia "data," 
as opposed to "paople" and/or "things.'* Furthar, che bulk of 
casaworkar time is axpandad on data*oriantad tasks and tha yrocsaa 
of oQi^ytninlQation ravolves primarily around tha need to axeh^ga 
data-criatitad information, 

• The rasulti of tha Organizacional Survay reveal that Ineom^ 
Jtolnteaanca aasswork, which is heavily data--Qrlented, ranks iQ^est 
on most clisiate diffl^aion scores and is also subject to tha hlghast 
dagree of personaal turbulanae (abaeataetOT, attrition, job change ^ 
ate.). This observation appears to be dua to the ffliimatch batwean 
parioanal employed (paychographically dsftoad) and work actually 
done (FJA daf insd) * 

• Routtoa* machanistic tasks are not really "hiaaaa" wrk, no 
mattar how nacesaary they are to tha survival of an orgEni^ation* 
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Tha leis that is ^ ^©quired M terms hum an dlacgetion to perform 
a eask, the TOra adapfr^bla tht w , k j computeg environment • 

Xroniaally, the desire to /;r3i^;#iaatianal perfection in the 

delivery of benefits h^f cw^t^a coo much "inhmnan" work for case* 
work persomel aad sbmad be relegatad to a computer. 
What should ba cK^eated in a demonstration is a computer-suppOiftad work 
snvirowaent which intagratag aomputer functions with people functions to 
more effaetively seaomplieh organisational objactivaa* Wa suggest such 
a demonstration would require i 

• Identlflostlon of tasks suitable for convarslon; 

m Preparation of a By&tmi design of a computer-Bupported offieai 

• Development of software and ins tallation of hardware to handle 
the data functions i 

• Training of office personnel in aquipmant utilisation and 
aystam potential* 

• laplemantation of the syst^ for real-^tima tests; and 

• Evaluation of demonstration on coit*ef f ectlveness criteria. 

This demonstration is asaentlally an axpanslom of one proposed 
(Demonitratlon #2) by Dr, f radar ickson in the pravlous section of this 
chapter. 4 rmots-site teleprocessing syst^ installed . .. f'^lcs c^n 
provide thc^ following essential data-oriented functions i 

• Case record information storage and ret rieval. I)eVviio|»meat of 
the client data base by the manag^ent information task force can mike 
this function a reality during the deMn^tration phase of the pro j net* 
What is suggested here le that a further step be taken to provide mass 
storage apace for a particular office and permit them to access and retrieve 
case data via remote-'Slte tewlnal. 

p Datt ^i^nipulation . One of the major work pracesaes for both 
Income Maintenance and Social Se^ices is allglblllty determination. 
To the extent that the data recorded as well as the rules for calculating 
the degrae of benefit ellgibtllty are ttaBdardlge^ ^^^^ w^^- ^^^^ ^® 
perforaed by a aovqputar. 

9 Performance tton lt oring * k computer-supported office would hava the 
capability of producing a wide variety of performance in case action reports 



for ascMipla, caatworkaif p action by miK and volume of easee could be 
tracked over timm* Dally caee traniaction reports could be produced; 
a combined cliamt banajf it /service history report could be produced, which 
wuld provide by client name (SSN) an entire history of pajraents and servicei 
received since tha inception of the case. 

Long tmtmf it is possible to davelop an extremely sophisticated com- 
puterised lystam which could be used to construct an eligibility priority 
Bystm^ which would ^ in effect ^ generate the probability of producing an 
error (either client- or system-generated) baaed on the nmber and type of 
eligibility chaaks made* This could be done by careful tracking of eligi- 
bility errors over time and assigning probabilities along with dollar values 
to the errors that would arise froa the nn^aslon of such an eligibility check. 
This would provide a systematle means for ellninatlng unneceisaty or low-* 
risk eligibility checks , as well as craatlng for the office a priority system 
to reduce eligibility checks whenever a surge In workload occurs due to in* 
creased cases or inadequate staff tog. If the cost of benefits and services 
is Imnwnj the dollar value of misapplied welfare resQurces can be astlmated 
as a consequence of meeting flKed benefits/ service turnaroimd times when a 
sudden surge In work occurs. 

Another feature of the system Is that it would be capable of producing 
client correspondence generated froirai the printer attached to the terminal. 
Prtating of these letters could be triggered by the Input of eligibility 
data by casework personnel, Alsop the production of letters and corres-- 
pondence would become part of a client transaeclon history file should a 
case investigation or review be required. 

One of the primary objectives of DFS has been to reduce the mean niwber 
of days betwean initial application for a benefit and actual receipt of that 
benefit by the client* The installation of a teleproeasslmg syatam that 
would Instantaneously provide the data computation and checking functions 
necessary in. zhm dettrmtaatlon of sllglblllty could significantly reduce 
this application decision time*. Theoretically, it would even be posalble 
to produce checks directly off the terminal should an initial sllglblllty 
screening by the doi^uter deteralne that an acceptably low probability of 
erroneous payment wuld occur based on an analysis of the data submitted. 

176 
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Another possibility of such a eyitem is that it would provide super- 
visors with a superior method of allocating new cases to Gaseworkers if 
It were possihlft to numerically compute in any given time total workloard 
of a casaworker in an office. The workload standardi data being producer 
as part of this project effort would be an essential feature of t^ils 
systeii. 

Finally I the syatett ititlf has tremendous research pottntiai which 
has equivalent value to bath Income Maintenance and Social Service fuac^ 
tiona* With the upsurge In child abuse caies, the computer can provide 
necessary analytical power to iiolate household characteristics that may 
contrlbuta to tha Initial Incidence and repetition of child abuse aad 
neglect « 

Workload Allocati on 

One of the iflost significant findings of the first year's research 
effort is that the prlmmry concern of Division personnel is "systeffl 
aqulty." The concera over systein equity can be further divided into those 
Issues which facua on the compensation system and those whiah focus on the 
work and resourca allocation mechanisms • The purpose of this dMionstra-- 
tlon is to focus on the latter issues of work and resource allocation. 
Mora specifically, what ia suggested here is to devise a caseload alloca-- 
tion scheme for supervisors to implement within an office* 

Using the workload standards already developed, an office (S) should 
be selected In which caseloads would be computed using these standards and 
an investigation be conducted to determine why such a distribution of case- 
loads eKlats among the personnel within the office. Certainly this could 
be due to a combination o£ factors s not the least of which may be poor 
management skills on the part of supervisory persoimel and a lack of infor- 
mation on the true caseload of each worker* 

The objective of such an investigation would not necessarily rssult In-* 
an avenlng-out oi the workload aaong all office personnel, for other factors 
such as motivation and job experience may be key determinants In thm way In 
which casework is allocated* 
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Once such an investigation is completedp a supervisore'^ seminar . 
should be conductad with the objective of developing better management 
skilia in aliocating caiework among personnel within their respective 
offices* 

One o£ the fundamental findings of the Functional Job Analysis con- 
ducted during the first phase of the project was that supervisors were 
not performing entirely appropriate supervisory tasks and that considerable 
training and development work is necessary at the supervisory level to 
taprove their management skills. One way of doing that certainly is to 
provide them with the methods and tools to better analyze tl sir current 
personnel caseloads. 

Another feature of this demonstration is to provide supervisors with 
an arsenal of sanctions and incentives to encourage performance Mong their 
caseworkers. More specifically, it may be possible to develop a per^ 
formance scoring system that would assign points (or deduct them) to a 
caseworker j depending upon the workload he maintains and the level of 
performance he achieves with that given workload* The rewards of such a 
point systam might be a state-^supervised promotion or bonus award system. 
The sanctions imposaC^ in addition to the obvious non-receipt of promotions 
or bonuses, might include tha possibility of an actual demotion or dismissal 
in some rare instances, and/or a temporary free:^^^ in future wage increases 
until standards of performance are met* . 

Job Qualification and Career Development 

This volume has pointed out the need for serious reevaluation of job 
qualifications for entry level caseworkers. The purpose of this demonstra- 
tion is to conduct a more careful examination of this problem^ as well as 
develop a career ladder for casework personnel. 

It is vital that progression on a career ladder be linked to Ijmproved 
performance and productivity of casework personnel. Without this link 5 
upward movement on a career ladder could become an expensive travesty. 
Further s promotion opportunities must be realiiablss that is, if the end 
strength of a work force is constant, there must be sufficient turnovar at 
all levels to create vacancies that will permit the plaimed career progression. 
To build a meaningful career ladder will require additional work in job design ^ 
skill trainings and the developmant of perfomance standards for casework, 
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It may be possible to build a career program that includes three 
levels I 

m Basic entry level 
e JourneyTDan level 
• atpert level 

^tanalve use of the Missouri PJA Task Bank ihould be employed in the 
devalopfflent of these three career levels* Each level should consist of 
a cluster of tasks Identified by functional orientation and complexity, 
along with estimatee of the aptitude requirements to meet performance 
standards at aach of those career levels* 

Probably the best approach is to develop on paper the entire career 
progressioa plan and then begin the demonstrati^m by altering entry level . 
job qualifications and track the attitudes ^ behavior and performance of 
test and control cohorts of new employees. This type of defflonstration 
should be a longitudinal study that would track changes within a cohort 
over time as wall as make compariaons among cohorts (both test and control) 
through the same time period. 

It la recommended that both the FJA Sel " -Report and Organigationa] 
Dlaguostlc Survey be continued as part of the a^.ta collection effort ri 
quired under this demonstration. However, both surveys should be com 
into one and the volume of data collected reduced iubstantially, Thia 
conden.md and abbreviated version could then be used to eKamine the inter- 
actions between tasks performed and attitudes eKhlbitsd by those monitored* 
PerfortBauce data must also be collected to include superviiior evaluation 
reportSj casework production data (to include the mlK and number of cases), 
and frequency and nature of errors associated with the work performed* Other 
behavioral variants, such as absenteeism and attrition ^ should also be tracked 
over, time. 

It has been suggested elsewhere in this vol^e that lowering the eduoa-- 
tlonal requiraaents for entry level casework should be considered. This 
action could be incorporated in the demonstration* However, careful atteii.^ 
tion should be giv^ to developing an entire carear ladder. With this fact 
in mind, it may turn out ttiat the lower educational standards for entry level 
workers may prohibit them from prograssing to highar career levels and creata 
even mora dissatisfaction than presently exists* 
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THE SELECTION OF POTENTIAL SITES FOR IMPLEl^ENTATION 

One of the objectives of the first year's research effort was to 
identify potential office aitta for implementation of demonstrations, 
Qam approach that was considered was to selsct offices on the basil of 
climata dimension sGorea resulting from the organizational survey con- 
ducted in July of 1976* Tables 7,1 and 7^2 display the survey results 
for one dimension and four quaation items for three counties displaying 
the least favorable results within each of the six geographic groupings 
uaed Id th:vs volume- 

T^va d^tta provide some initial Indication of what offices might be 
possible candidates for demonstration projects; however j additional work is 
required before a final selection cm be mades 

Suggested demons trat ions deal with four aspects of the organiiationi 

# Job redesign 

# Workload allocation 

# Ciiiaate modification 

m Job qualification and career development 
Regarding job redesign* it is suggested that the first demonstration project 
intended to eliminate job title distinctions might best be accomplished in 
a small office in one of the rural county areas. To conduct a successful 
demonstration of this nature requires close cooperation and coordination 
between all staff members In an office | thus the smaller the office ^ the 
more likely such an initial demonstration will succeed. The second job 
redesign demonstration is int^endad to increase specialization by functional 
orientation. Such specialization Is more amenable to a large office such as 
those located in the small ur large urban areas . 

The workload allocation demonstration can conceivably be Introduced 
infn any sl^e office but it is suggested that possibly a suburban area of 
intermediate si^e be selected. The demonstration dealing with climate 
modification should be condu^^^^^^.d in a small or medium sige office since the 
nature of the propoaed demons l_ at ion requires close cooperation between 
project staff and office personnel* 
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The remalniag demonetration on Job quallf ication and career develop- 
ment is not neces^ai^ily Mce--centered, yet soma mechanism must be 
developed to track cohorts of individuals oveif time who res ids in varioQs 
offices. The criteria for salection of Cha participants in this demon- 
stration should be based more on the demographic characteristics of the 
individual rather than what particular office he resid&s in. The computer- 
ised manpower planning system devaloped in the first year's effort should 

used to support the trackinp and anftlysls of data related to these 
cohorts over time* 
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